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Procurement and despatches— 


The total procurement in terms of rice in tons 
from the begining of the current kharif year to 
the dates noted against each district is given 
below ; 


Cuttack up to the 25th October 1945 12,824-00 


Balasore ditto e+ 27,950°91 
Puri ditto 5,898:48 
Sambalpur ditto .. 44,716-46 


Ganjam ditto ++ 10,287:40 
Koraput up to the 27 September 145 31 19 


Total us 1,32,933'44 


Exports from the Ist November 1944 in ful- 
filment of the kharif quota of 1943-44 are giveu 
below in tons : 


Dospatching Bengal Bihar Madras 
district. 


talasore 821-77 a 2,022°05 
Sambalpur 219636 2288-96 -2,046-20 
Korapnt s 3,804°30 


Exports made against the kharif quota of 
1944-45 aro given below in ton. 
Dospatching Madras Chandranagore  Bilvsr 
district. 
Balasore up Li,jtoL 27 
to d-10-1045 
Saumbalp wr 27,226°03 
up ta 4 
10-1945, 


ay 1617-64 


Korapnt up 


to 27-0445. 
Cangas Ln00-0u “<2 
to Eb-le- Pr 


isd, 


6.6L ) 1,617 64 


Despatches under the current kharif plan are 
proceeding satisfactorily and according to plan 
leaving sufficient stocks in the hands of the 
Government for moeting internal needs. Stocks 
are coming in adequately from producers. 
Grain golas and relief centres are operating in 
deficit areas. Retail selling contres have been 
started wherever necessary, Harvesting of 
autumn paddy has commenced in the Sambal- 
pur district and in the districts of Cuttack and 
Puri. Winter paddy is in ears at places 
thronghout the Province. 


During the second fortnight of October 
widespread and heavy rainfall accompanied with 
storms ocourred almost throughout the coastal 
districts. The extent to which the same has 
affected the standing crops is indicated in a 
press note published clsewhere in this issue. 
Generally the damage has been found to be 
less than was apprehended. 


Atendency to part with stocks is evident 
among the producers and it can now safely be 
said that nowhere in the Province there is any 
scarcity of foodgrains, 


Situation in the Patkura and Mahakalpara 
areas. 


‘The food situation in Patkura and Mahakal- 
para areas came up for much comment in news- 
papers of late. The following report of the 
District Magistrate, Cuttack will show that the 
situation there has definitely improved. 


« The demand at the depots where paddy is 
sold has fxiien considerably. Most of the 
Government retsilers are refusing to accept 
stocks of patdy on the apprehension of loss 
they might incur in case their stocks remain 
unsold. Threshing operation of bial’ paddy is in 
progress. Tho local rare of biali paddy has 
come down to 124 seers (mvasure) per rupee 
against the rate ab the selling depots of 74 seers 
(measure). Tho rate of bili tice has gone 
down to -} seers (Katki L05 tolas) per rupee in 

Anantapur het ow is the centre for 
This clwapness of bial’ paddy 
uited in the full in the demand 
ich have sufficient stocks. 
been a dainave to the biali crop. 
iditivn of the wis rop is encouraging. 

© Rellef operation ikoweyvr are continuing 
with about 160 ients of free doles of rice. 
‘ 98 recipients was invveased Tikecally 
sod season." 


The Food Situation in Orissa 
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DURGA PUJA AT CUTTACK 


The goddess killing the buffalo-headed demon 


\ When the gods had to contend with the 
Rakshasas, the forces of evil, they invoked tho 
aid of goddess Durga who is worshipped as the 
embodiment of Shakti (valour) in the Hindu 
pantheon. The goddess killed Mahishasura, 


the buffalo-headed demon, who threatened the 
peace of the mortals and the immortals alike. 
The wo-ship of Durga in the 2nd fortnight of 
the month of Aswin is in memory of this 
event. 


; 
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Durga Paja is ana 
is held with groan’ 
proviness of O 
nly dne to! 
the shakt! cult 


fast th. 


moe a 


physical fests. 
the Orive kin 


C n the fields, 
harvesting of thy 
and young sons an? u to sterton this day 
for jnontes of warfure to come back again 
to the fields with the coming of the rains. 


men. folks 


As the memory of prs! 
distance tho disp’ 
ruster] arms are 


veatness fades in the 
i feats and 


Tn its pi 2S CON 
artistic skill in 
of Durga, to be worshippet for three days 


then immersed 
the immersion dy. 


wate on the Duss 


Making fine new clay models every year, to 
worship them for three days and then consign 
them to water in this way was 8 ovstom more 
peculiar to Bengal than to Orissa. Some 
olars think that this custom penetrated into 
Orissa from Bengal with the penetration of 
Tergalee settlers during the early days of 
British rule. Even now in the district of 
Ganjam, which was till recently part of Madras 
and beyond tho influence of Bengelee culture, 
these images are scarcely to be seen. 


Whatever that be, the clay, shortlived Durgas 
have become a special feature of North Orissa 
towns and Cuttack, the capital, excels in the 
number and artistic beauty of its Devis 
(geddesses). 


This year, as if to mark the end of the second 
World War, Cuttack had a record number of 
images, more than 65in number. The beautiful 
modelling and the magnificent lace decorations 
of some of the pictures published on these pages 
will give an idea of the labour and money spent 
on these images. 

Somo of the images are not images of Durga 
at all, but of her consort Shiva, the god o 
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Mahadev with a brakintin ctierdant 


destruction, of Krishna tho god of love 
state-craft, and of Rama the god of duty 
affection. This year some artists prepared clay 
models of an episode of the great Hindu Epie 
Ramayan. Tho life-like figures, more resemble 
a scene on the stage than the amalgam of 
dumb clay figures. Humoriats have also begun 
to exhibit diverse models that more excite mirth 
than religious feelings. 


This tendency to -secularise the Durga Puja 
has made it o splendid function. The models 


immie* 
& pagea 
to the artivtie quainies © 
usual goddess Du is ther 
demo. Ly’ ( hee fest 
is thee either slone or with his c 
« non-comb tant plese of Dury 
or .two attendants prepacing his 
(Bbang) for hin. ‘Tea there ar 
Ramus in the different episodes 0 
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Ravan, the ten-headed monster 
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Mahadev receiving ‘ Ganga’, the water goddess 


The festival is slowly but surely beginning to 
assume the character of a big art exhibition 
without much heed to its religious significance, 
‘The different bazaars of the town have formed 
their Durga Puja committees and vie with one 
another in making their models as novel and 
attractive as possible from year to year. The 
spirit of competition is now being encouraged by 
the award of prizes to the most artistic models, 
The model which was declared to be onc of the 
best by His Excellency the Governor was a clay 
representation of the ‘“ Bharat Milan ” episode 
of the Ramayan. It depicts Bharat, the 
younger step-brother of Rama requesting him to 
return to his throne instead of proceeding to the 
forests to please Bharat’s ambitious mother. 


The artistic talents of the Oriyas are histori- 
cal and the temples of Puri and Konark are 
their mute witnesses, ‘The present Durga 
models show that the talent is not extinct. It 
desorves to be directed from these temporary 
and perishable clay figures to more lasting works 
of art and sculpture. The introduction of 
procelain and an attempt to find a wider market 
for the products is bound to revolutionise the 
industrial possibilities of Orissa, It is hoped 
that the interest which His Excellency the 
Governor has shown by personally going round 
tho town to assess the artistic value of the 
images, will in due course be continued to move 
future goveruments to pay more than passing 
attention to the potentialities of this industry. 


. 
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The abolition of an evil influence 


Shinto F 

The decision of the Alliéd Comimander-in- 
Chief in Japan, General MacAtthur, to abolish 
what has been called State Shinto has heen 
received with mixed feelings, primarily because 
the distinction between Shinto as the — religion 
‘* of individual Japanese ”, and State Shinto has 
not been clearly defined—not even by the 
Japanese themselves. It is «with considerable 
difficulty that one can draw a line whore Shinto 
ends and State Shinto hegins, the one fades 
into the other. There is again the problem 
whether or not indigenous Shinto or State 
Shinto can be considered as religions. 


Some indication of what is intended by the 
new order is given in the report that State 
Shinto will be deprived of financial support, 
of its place in the educational system, and of 
its official backing which hitherto imposed it on 
the people. The purpose then appears to 
be the much narrower one of abolishing Shinto 
as a doctrine making for aggression and national 
expansion abroad; no interference in the 
roligious and spiritual life, such of it as exists, 
is sought. Some confusion would perhaps have 
been avoided if the now measure had been 
clearly characterised as a reformation of the 
Japanese educational system, and if the rather 
ambiguous term State Shinto had not been 
used. 


What is Shinto ‘ 


Fundamental to all the many varieties of 
Shinto is ancestor-worship. Though under- 
going various modifications mainly through the 
impact of Buddhist and Chinese influences, 
ancestor-worship has remained essentially 
unchanged and expresses itself in three distinct 
rites :the Domestic cult, the Communal cult 
and the State cult. The third may be recogni- 
sed also under the name Imperial cult or the 
cult of Emperor-worship. The first cult 
governs the sphere of the home, the second that 
of the local community, and the third, that of 
the nation. From this fundamental conception 
of ancestor-worship it may be grasped that what 
is known as State Shinto is merely an extension 
of the Shinto of the Domestic cult ; itis merely 
an application on a nation-wide scale by modern 
technical means of education and propaganda 
ofthe Shinto idea of ancestor-worship. State 
Shinto differs from Shinto (the religious beliefs 
of the individual Japanese) much as a tree 
differs from its seed. But the continuity—so 
beloved of Japanese historians—is there. State 
Shinto as an organised system of inculcating the 


spirit of aggression, racial superiority, and as, 
justifying Japan’s claim to dominate the world, 
can and must be abolished if a genuine demo- 
cratic revival is to be sought. Indigenous 
Shinto, however, which will remain as a simple 
family religion, having; very» remote relations 
with the national cult of Emperor-worship, 
need not be uprooted. As distinct from the 
cult of Emperor-worship of State Shinto which 
is only a recent developmeat, indigenous Shinto 
has deep roots in the life and social structure of 
the people, but the more primitive manifesta- 
tions of Shinto will only disappear as a gradual 
result of re-education. 


secees..Shinto as a religion was an 
unorganised worship of spicits, Tt was rooted 
in the instinetive nature of human beings, 
feeling itself in communion with the living 
forces of the world, and showed its vitality in 
the communal cult. For the worship was often 
connected with local legends and communal 
customs........ Tt was pre-eminently the 
religion of an agricultural people. . 
when it had been more or less orga: 
course of several centuries. . inphasis was 
laid on the supremacy of the Sun-Goddess who 
was naturally adored as the protectress of 
agriculture and as the ancestress of the ruling 
family. Thus the Shinto religion is not a 
primitive one in the strict sense but has the traits 
of national retigion glorifying the unity of the 
nation under the rulership of the Emperor. 
(My, Aneaaki in, .‘‘ History of Japanese 
Religion.”) 

Shinto in Japanese History 


The development of Shinto into State Shinto 
may be more clearly understood if the role of 
Shinto in Japanese history is considered. Not 
unexpectedly, Shinto possesses many interest- 
ing resemblances to the Japanese Emperor 
institution, in the uses to which both have 
been put by Japan’s leaders. If the Japanese 
have subordinated other religions to futher their 
political ambitions, they have treated in no less 
cavalier fashion their own system of Shinto. 

Profossor Basil Hall Chamberlain and other 
writers holding views similar to his, have laid 
stress on the fact that State Shinto involving 
Emperor-worship, Japan-worship and the 
doctrine of fanatical loyalty and patriotism, are 
only recent innovations. In his widely read 
book The Invention of a New Religion, 
Chamberlain says: ‘ All classes alike devoted 
themselves (following contact with European 
and American ideas) to the acquisition of 
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European, not to say American ideas. Every- 
thing foreign was then hailed as perfect.... 
Officialdom not unnaturally took fright at this 
‘abdication of national individualism. ,..Shinto, 
a primitive nature-cult, which bad fallen into 
discredit, was taken out of its cupboard and 
dusted. ” 


‘The result of this dusting was State Shinto 
as we understand it to-day. In this we seo how 
practical aims dominate religions and creeds, 
and how the accusation that the Japanese are 
a highly irreligious people by nature is borne 
out. The celebrated educationist Fukuzawa 
himself declared: ‘I lack a religious nature, 
and have never believed in any religion.” 


During the Tokungawa Shogunate, and parti- 
enlarly the period under Tyeyasu and Iyemitsu, 
an intellectual movement was launched urging 
tho study of the Shinto doctrine. Tho renewed 
study of the national classics and the history of 
Japan inevitably led to the glorification of the 
Emporor who was then leading a secluded life 
in Kyoto, the country being under tho military 
dictatorship of the Shoguns. Tyemitsu there- 
fore announced that Buddhism should be the 
national religion, not Shinto. Shinto, he knew, 
would extend the imperial influence and power 
over the people. He refused to recognise Shinto 
as a religion, and made it subordinate to 
Buddhism. 


Nevertheless, the study of Shinto continued 
and its increasing influence among the people 
constituted one of the indirect factors leading to 
the overthrow of the Shogunate and the 
Restoration of the Emperor in 1868. The 
Shogunate had existed through (1) military 
supremacy, and (2) through preserving the 
Emperor institution and, when occasion 
demandod it, paying lip-service to it. During 
the confusion of the Restoration, only those who 
grasped. control of the Emperor and revived 
Shinto could hope to create unity and strength 
~~and later the aggressive spirit required of a 
nation with expansionist ideas. 

Thus both the Emperor system and Shinto 
have in themselves been nothing more than a 
reflection of ancestor-worship, the superstitions 
of an agricultural people, and an expression of 
loyalty and patriotism. The evil would seem 
to lie in the application of these systems to 
pratical onds—political and military. Whereas 
in other countries, similar superstitions and 
legends have either been forgotton or have no 
bearing on serious*modern thought, in Japan 
nothing has been abandoned. Everything has 
a claim to revival, 


In tho early stages of Buddhism in Japan, 


* Shinto was not dropped in favour of the new 


foreign religion, Instead a compromise was 
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effected by which both creeds were accommo- 
dated in the formula that the Kami (deities) of 
the native faith were avatars (temporary 
manifostations)-of the Buddhas or conversely 
that the Buddhas were temporary manifesta- 
tions of the Kami. The result of this compro- 
mise was known significantly enough, as 
Ryobu Shinto. 

As Shinto came to be dominant again and 
established as the national faith, public funerals 
came to bo celebrated according to Shinto 
rites—a wholly few development, Later the 
right of marriage was granted to Shinto priests, 
an entirely new departure in a country where 
marriage had never been regarded as anything 
more than a civil contract. 

Is Shinto a Religion ? 

Japanese scholars are in doubt whether or not 
State Shinto can be regarded as a religion. Even 
if indigenous Shinto may claim to be called 
a religion, lacking as it does any profound 
philosophical content, there are grave doubts 
whether State Shinto can be ever regarded as 
religious. 
which provides for frecdom of religious faith, 
the Government declared that Shrine Shinto 
(another name for State Shinto) was not a reli- 
gion. By this manocuyre the imposition of 
State Shinto on all as an expression of patriotism 
was possible, without doing considerable violence 
to foreign sentiment and the position of foreign 
missionaries in Japan. 

The Archbishop of ‘Tokyo inquired on 
September 22,1932 whethor “it can be held 
with certainty that the reasons for which the 
attendance of students is required at these acts 
be reasons of patriotism and not of religion.” 
The Minister of Education replied: ‘“ Tho visit 
to the national shrines or Jinja is demanded of 
the students for reasons which concern the 
programme of education. In fact the salutation 
demanded of the students has no other purpose 
than to manifest visibly their sentiments of 
fidelity to, and love of, country.” The conclu- 
sion may be that while State Shinto may not be 
considered a religion, it has nevertheless taken 
the place of religion, with all the primary 
aspects of religion. The Allied acceptance ofa 
distinction between State Shinto and indigenous 
Shinto, and the description of the latter as the 
private religious opinion of the individual 
Japanese, is no more than an acceptance by tho 
Allies of the Japanese own claim that State 
Shinto is not a religion. In dissociating the 
State from Shinto, by abolishing the educational 
inculcation of Shinto mythology contained in 
the Kojiki (712 A.D.), new life may be given to 
other religions such as Buddhism and Christi- 
anity, the Japanese exponents of which have 
wherever possible expressed their critical opinion 
of State Shinto. Without State support, Shinto 


In deference to the Constitution _ 
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is apt to languish except among primitive 
country fol among whom it will remain as a 
domestic cult. Mr. Morgan Young declares in his 
book The rise of a Pagan State :- ‘‘ Among the 
educated and highly placed it js probable that 
scepticism increases ; though most of them take 
it for granted that belief {in Shinto fables) is 
good for the masses. ’” 


Reactlon of the Japanese People 


On the wholo therefore the’ new measure is 
not likely to do violence to spiritual or religious 
feclings if these exist at all. If there is any 
causo for apprehension, it would be in fearing 
that the removal of State support and 
encouragement of indigenous Shinto would be 
interpreted as a direct insult to the Emperor. 
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‘There has so far beerwa skilful avoidance of any 
measure which could be so interpreted. Instead 
efforts are being made to humanise the Emperor 


as @ man, not as a God, As a temporary ~ 


expedient during the surrender period the 
Emperor has been retained, use of his prestige 
as Emperor-God being made. Obviously the 
retention of the Emperor as a God-ruler and 
the abolition of State Shinto which justifies this 
institution, is inoconsistent—if the present 
situation remains permanent. It is clear that 
the abolition of State Shinto is only part of a 
more piece programme for the democratisa- 
tion of Japan. More than any other measure, 
the abolition of State Shinto has committed 
the Allies to a thorough programme for the 
rejuvenation of Japan. There can be no half- 
way house in accomplishing this task. 


How to use Ammonium Sulphate 


Property 

Ammonium Sulphate is a very concentrated 
form of nitrogenous manure. It is readily 
soluble in water and induces immediate growth, 
which is evident from the dark green colour of 
plants after 6-7 days of application. Applica- 
tion of nitrogen (Ammonium Sulphate) favours 
leafy growth and this helps in the formation of 
more plant substances. Hence there is succulent 
growth with rich green foliage. It is, therefore, 
suitable for paddy, jute, maize, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, tomato and pumpkin. It should 
be applied at early stage of growth and also 
when plants appear stunted in growth and the 
leaves become yellowish-green 
Effect ‘of excessive application 

Ammonium Sulphate should not be applied 
in excess, Excess application prolongs the 
vogotative growth and thereby delays maturity ; 
in paddy straw lodges badly; potato produces 
more leaf and less tuber; resistance of plants to 
diseases is decreased. 
Mixing 

Ammonium Sulphate should not be mixed 
with wood or cow-dung ash, lime or with any 
other substance with alkaline reaction. Combi- 
nation with any of these will liberat ammonia 
which would result in loss. 
Preparation before use 

Ammonium sulphate, when purchased in 
bags is found in lumps. ‘These lumps should be 
broken down before use, Otherwise these Jumps 
when applied will fall in onc place and the con- 
centration of the fertiliser will either kill the 
plant or will bring all tho ovil effects of excossive 
application. 
Method of application 


For paddy, jute and wheat—Ammonium 
sulphate should not be applied when there is 


dow or rain. Otherwise it will fall on the leaves, 
will dissolve with the moisture on it and 
spread around. The leaves will thereby either 
rot or dry up. So it should be applied on a 
sunny day or when there is no rain between 
‘0 am. to4p.m. It should be sprinkled over 
at a standing position so that it might fall on 
the soil. If some fertiliser falls on the leaves 
while spreading, the man applying the fertiliser, 
should shake the plants either by hand or feet. 


For vegetables like cabbags, cauliflower, tomato 
and pumpkin—Too much ammonium sulphate 
damages the tender roots and shoot of the plant, 
so it should never be applied near the base of 
the stem. After hoeing up the lines, a ring 
may be opened up at a distance of about three 
inches from the base of the stem. The fertiliser 
should be applied all round this ring and then 
should be cover.d up with earthing. For vege- 
tables it is better to mix two parts of ammonium 
sulphate with one part of oil-cake. 


For potato and maize—The lines of potato 
and maizo plants should be hoed up first. 
While hoeing, the soil from one or one anda 
half inches away from the base of the plants 
should be brought away and piled up in the 
middle of the furrow. The excess of soil around 
the base of the plants should be removed by 
hand, Ammonium quiches should be applied 
in the line so made and will be covered up by 
varthing, 


For sugarcane—Sugarcare has a very good 
spreading fibrous root system. After hocing up 
the line, ammonium sulphate may be spread at. 
‘a distance of about six inches on oither sido of 
the row and then it should be covered up with 
earth. 
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POET GANGADHAR MEHER 


The poet's statue 


The other day His Exccllency the Governor 
of Orissa unveiled a marble statue of the late 
Gangadhar Meher at Barpalli, This statue 
was erected by the people of the poct’s home 
district, Sambalpurin token of the great esteem 
that they have for the poetic excellence of the 
late Gangadhar. The literary association of 
Sambalpur is namod after the poet. But this 
should by no means be taken to mean that it 
is only in Sambalpur that the poct is remem- 
beréd‘and respected. 


Ganyadhar’s works “ Tapaswini”, “ Kichaka 
Badhe’, ‘Indumati” and “ Pranayabullari” 
have become very popular throughout the 
province. In fact the poet Gangadhar is a 
national pot of Orissa. 

This in more senses than one. The 5 modern 
literary luminaries of Orissa, excluding poets 
still living, are—Radhanath, Madhusudan, 
Fakirmohan, Gangadhar and Chintamani 
Mahanti. The first two intrcduced western 
culture into Oriya literature for the first time, 
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but in their attempts to borrow from western 
literature, they did not give the necessary 
attention to avysimilate and acclimatise what 
they borrowed. Fakirmohan, built his literature 
on cet per cent Oriya traiition and enltur 
but we remember him more for his prose 
writings then for poems. Tho late Chintamani 
Mahanti wrote more books then any of the 
rest but hadnot much time to think whether 
their worth was understood by the people. 
Poct Gangadhar stands out* from among his 
compeers both as regards the ‘sweetness of his 
poetry and their transcendental virtue. He 
built on the solid foundation of the Oriya 
literature of the 14th to the [7th century. 
He blended the solidarity of the mediaeval 
masters with the novelty of new idews. It may 
be said that he was a true successor of the 
mediaeval masters—Upendra Bhanja, Dina- 
krishna and Abbimanyu  Samantasimhara. 
This is the secret of his success. His books 
satisfy not only the modernist, but also the 
majority of the Oriya people for whom the 
mediaeval masters have had such irresistiblo 
fascination. 


Gangadhar was born in the village Barpalli 
in the district cf Sambalpur in 1862 in a 
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Bhulia (weaver) family. His father was a 
weaver and Gangadhar, in spite of his qualifica- 
tions as a school master, took to weaving as his 
profession. This was again according to old’ 
Oriya tradition of poets like Bhima Bhoi, the 
fisherman, who wrote in the midst of his humble 
profession. 


Gangadhar during the hours off the loom, 
read the works of late Sanskrit. and Oriya poets 
and felt that ho could try his hand at writing 
poctry. His first attempt was Rasa Ratnakar 
which, however, has not yet beon published. 
Then came ‘ Ahalvastaba ’, “ Indumati ”, 
‘* ‘fapaswini ” and ‘* Kichaka Badha ”. These 
books revolutionised the trend of Oriya 
literature and took the Oriya public by surprive. 
Our poets of the time wore educated people well 
up in Government service, but here was 
Gangadhar, « weaver of a district like Sambalpur, 
speaking a different dialect, but writing poetry 
such as no others could write. His reputation 
was established, and he became one of the 
greatest living poets of his time. 


But literary pursuits did not pay, aad 
Gangadhar left his loom to work as an Amin in 
the settlement operation of the Barpalli estate 


Lady Lewis with weren of fambelpur 
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His Excellency inspecting exhibits at the exhibition at Barpalli 


in 1885, and in 1899 became a judicial muharir. 
When he retired in the year 1917, he carned a 
monthly pension of only Rs. 11-5-0. 

After his retirement he received the patronage 
of the zamindar of Padampur who offered him 
the gift of a village and requested him to scttle 
down in his estate. But the place dil not suit 
him. He suffered from chronic ailments and 
suffered heavy losses in his attempt at 
improved farming. He had to come hack to 
his native village Barpalli broken in health 
and reduced in means. 

But he was never depressed. Bad health and 
poverty could not deter him from his poetical 


pursuits. How he was esteemed even in his 
life time may be seen from the following extract 
of a ter to him by a contemporary poet 
Nandakishore Bal :— 


“ The King with the crownon his head and 
the beggar with his begging bowl, will, at last, 
under the influence of time quit the carth. There 
will be no exception in their ease, but you, 0, 
indigent Bard, you will remain immortal, and 
your memory will be cherished so long as Oriya 
literature exists.”? True, the simple pithy 
i t Gangadh will indeed be long 
B in Orissi. 


rok 


. Lady Lewis giving away the prizes 
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His Excellency on the work of the Provincial Tuberculosis Association 


His Excellency the Governor made the follow- 
ing speech at the Annual Gencral meeting of the 
Provincial Tuberculosis Association held on the 
25th October 1945 :— 


Though our wnnual 
inerease in the atteadaa: 
Clinic, wo have to adit thst the work of our 
Aseoviation is stil! in its infaney. Gue Asso. 
ciation has now completei the sixth year of 
its existence wid they pressure of war-time needs 
has naturally hirdeved development. We have 
however at least this achievement to our credit 
that in spite of the difficulty as regards mate- 
rials we were able to complete the constroetion 
of onr clinic and bring it into use. T r-member 
the pleasure it gave mo to perform its opening 
eevomoney in February 1043. The Clinic is 
suitably situated in the premises of the General 
Hospital. [ would make « special request to 
all members of the Association to make a point 
of visiting the Clinic and nequain' them- 
selves at first hand with its work. Though 
tuberculosis is a disease so wide-spread and so 
common, it is a disoase regarding which people 
remain surprisingly ignorant. If onr crusade 


report reeords some 
of patients at our 


against tuberculosis is to succeed we must 
concentra! the pubiic and making 
them fami Autions they can 


take a; 1 would like our 
Executive Committee to consider whether more 
could not be done by arranging periodic lectures 
or elementary courses at the Clinic for non-official 
non-technical workers who may be rwady to give 
their services voluntarily to the work of the 


Association. The handicaps under which we 
are working will he seen from the note in our 
annual report that no Lady Health Visitor has 
been available sines the permanent incumbent 
left. Colonel Chopra has this aspect of our 
post-war plans very much in mind aad is 
determined to leave nothing unione to ensure 
that in the coming years Orisss will heve a 
Health Servics adoq to .ita need, Tho 
closest. comperation of course be muain- 
tained betwoen the Health Services of the 
Goveriment and the trained workers of our 
Association. ‘The facet that our Direetor of 
Healt is ox-oflicio Vies-Chairman of the 
Exceutive Committeo of our Assoviation is a 
guarantee that the necd for +ais co-operation 
will not be overlooked. 


‘There is one cthor point ia the annual report 
to which I feel hound to refer, 1£ you will look 
at the statement of accounts you will sec that 
there is a zero figure opposite the entry of 
subser! nt. It has not been possible for us 
during the war to put out any genoral appeal 
for financial help from the public, bat I hope 
that now that normal conditioas are returning 
we shall rc-ccive substantial voluntary subs- 
criptions from all who are interested in the work 
of the Association, 


{In conclusion this is the last occ: 
I shall have the pleasure of presiding at our 
annual meeting. I wish the Association all 
possible succoss in the coming years and very 
great expansion in its activities, 


ion on which 


Combined Cattle and Agricultural Shows 
throughout the Province 


Cattle and agricultural village shows through- 
out the Province have already started under the 
auspices of the Utkal Go-Mangal Samiti. These 
are tobe held at the rate of 2 shows in each 
subdivision; besides, there will be 5 district 
shows in all the districts except Cuttack, Last 
of all the Provincial Cattle Show with Agricnl- 
tural and Industrial Exihibition will be held 
at Cuttack from 28th January 1946 to 3rd 
February 1946. 


The programme of the shows has been so 
arranged that the prize winners from the village 
shows will be able to comepte at the District 
Shows, and those from the District Shows at the 
Provincial Show for the various championships 
and the supreme champions’ ip. 


‘These shows are being held for the furtherance 
of livestock, agricultural and industrial improve- 
ments inthe Province by creating « hoalthy 
competitive spirit among livestock breeders, 
agriculturists and industrialists. These shows 
will provide ideal opportunities for cnabli 
people to obtain first-hand knowledgo about the 
development of livestock, agriculture and 
industries in the Province. They will also 
give a chance to people to exhibit their products 
and animals. 


Members of the public are requested to extend 
their co-opera ion to make the shows successful 
and to take full advantage of them Ddésides 
winning handaom: cash prizes and cups. 


a 


iA 
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The programme of the shows are given below :— ae” 
VILLAGE SHOWS 
» SL No. Place of show Subdivision i Hat day | Date 
ee ~~ Gaxgam Disrrier ! 
1 | Aska & .. Ghumsur | Monday 2nd October 1945 | 
2 | Chatrapur seul .. Chatrapur ie | Thursday h October 1945 
3 Uppalda os ..! Berhampur .. | Sunday h October 1945. | 
4 | Kudala ¥R +»  Chatrapur .. | Tuesdi .. | 80th October 1945 ' 
5 |G. Udayagiri ‘| Balliguda | Saturday + | 8rd Nevember 1945 1 
6 | Balliguda a .. | Balliguda ie Do. ve ; LOth Novernber 1945 
7 | Phulbani ae +»! Khondmals .. | Wednesday — ,, j l4th November 1945 
8 | Khajuripara xs ..|Khondmals.. j Sunday oe] 18th November 1945 
9 | Chikati £5 --| Berhampur — .. | Saturday .- | 24th November 1945 J 
10 | Bellugunta (near Russelkonda)! Ghumsur .. | Monday .. | 8rd Decemhor 1945 
Koraret District 
11, Rayaghada si .. Rayaghada ., Sunday +. %th Deeember | 945 4 
12. Gunupur i aie Do. +» Thursday ++ 13th Dee mber (945 ' 
13 Nowrangpur ae +.» Nowrangpur .. Monday +. Lith December 1945 
14 | Mattili aes ae Do. .. Friday o December 1945 ip, a u 
15 | Kakrigumma .... .. Sadr :. | Monday ee iPecenber 1945 24. 
16 © Dumripué ai « Do. .. Saturday «. 29M December }945 
Bavasore Districr 
17 Soro .. a +. Sadr -. Thursday / 25th October 1945 
Is Basta ae wa? Dox +» Tuesday ++ 80th October 1945 
19 Khaki es .. Bhadrak .» ' Monday -- Sth November 1445 
20 . Vhammagar si os Do. -- 1) Sunday 11th November 1045 
Currack District (excluding Angul) 
21 Jayatsingpur (Somanath hat) | Sadr .. | Tuesday «+ 138th November 1045 
22 Madhupur za .. dajpur -. | Friday +.) 16th November 1945 
23°) Nischinti Koili (Salepur) —.. | Sadr ..» Monday ++, 19th November 1945 ni 
24 Jajpur (Biraja hat) +» | dajpur -. | Thursday ++ 22nd November 1945 
25 ° Kendrapara (Baldewjeo bat)... Kendrapara .. Saturday -. | 24th November 1945 
26 | Ayatana (near Kaniku) sy Do. +. , Friday ++) Tth December 1945 
Sampabecn Distrrer 
27 Khariar is +i Nowapara —., ' Friday ++» 26th October 1945 
28 : Nowapara - i Do. +. | Thursday + | 31st October 1945 
29) Padmapur ie -» ; Bargarh Saturday + 3rd November 1945 
30° Bargarh st ee Do, «+t Friday 9th November 1945 
31 | Murra - .. Sadr -- Saturday +» 17th November 1945 
32 | Jharsuguda ah aot Do -. | Tuesday + 20th November 1945 
Anoux Susprvision (Cuttack district) 
33 | Chendipada ws ae | Saturday ++ | 2th Novembor 1945 H 
34 ' Angul (Baniabahal hat) ae oe | Sunday -. | 2nd Decomber 1945 ! 
Peri Disrricr 
35 © -Delang . | Sadr -- | Thursday ++ 4th December 1945 
| Nimapara ve! Das +» | Sunday ++ {th Deeember 1945 ' 
37 | Bhubaneswar ., ++ | Khurda .. | Friday +  I4th December 19. i 
38 | Begunia a i Do. -. | Wednesday 


~ 19th December 1945 


ibitions 


__Distriet Caitle Shon 


Name of district Place | Dato 
Balasore -» Balasore". Pormit Field .. Saturday and 15th and 16th December 
° Sunday. 1945. | 

Sambalpur ..'Sambalpur .. Maidan near observa-. Ditto 22nd and 23rd December 
tory. 1945. { 

Puri “Past ». Saradabali (in fornt of — Ditto + 29th and 30th December 

' Gundicha temple). 
Ganjam -+ Berhampur .. Barracks Maidan -» Ditto 


Koraput _.. | Jeypore ‘Dusserhra Maidan... Ditto : 
The Provincial Cattle Show with Agricultural and Industrial Pxhihit 


Quilla Maidan at Cuttack from 28th January to 3rd February 1946. 


ruary 1946 


us will be held in the 


~ 
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His Excellency at the disbandment parade of Orissa Pioneers 


“ His Excellency visited Angul on the 27th 
October to attend the disbandment parade of 
the 2nd Battalion, Orissa Civil Pioneer Force. 
His Excellency inspected the parade of the men 
and took the salute at a march past. After tho 
parade His Excellency addressed the officors 
and men at @ publis meoting of welcome in tho 
following words. 

Major Mahanti, Officors ard Men of the 2nd 
Orissa Civil Pioneers ; 

An inspecting parade is not the occasion for 
a long speech, but my visit to you today gives 
me the opportunity not only to meet you and 
welcome you on your return from service in the 
field but also, now that the parade is completed, 
to say a few words to you of congratulation on 


‘the good work you have done and of encourage- 
‘m6ht for the future gfter your unit has been 


disbanded. 

The last time that I stood with you here on 
this parade ground was in December 1943. At 
that time you were a very new and untried 
organisation, but I was able to see enough of 
the methods of training and instruction which 
were being applied to feel confident that when 
you were called to service you would be able 
to give a good account of yourselves. In that 
Ihave not been disappointed. To my regret 
Iwas not able to get away to pay you a visit 
on the Assam border where you were on service, 
but I was kept fully posted with information as 
to how you wore getting on and all reports on 
your work were submitted direct to me. Iam 
glad to be able to tell you that without excep- 
tion these reports spoke in the highost terms of 
your training and discipline and of the help you 


were giving in maintaining that section of the 
Ledo Road which was in your charge. The 
construction of the Ledo Road was one of the 
outstanding enterprises of the war on this sido 
of the world and we are particularly proud that 
you as an exclusively Oriya unit have had 
a hand in the difficult task of keeping it in good 
state for the vital purpose which it served in 
the Allied communications with important 
bases in Burma and China. Whenever ho was 
on Jeave your Commanding Officer, Major 
Mahanti, came specially to see me to let me 
know how you were all getting on. 
The future of the Pioneers 

So much for the past: now for the future. 
My Government considered very carefully the 
question whether we should not retain for thg 
post-war period at least one of our two Civil 
Pioneer Units. Wo all of us would have been 
glad to do so, and were in no doubt that you 
would be able to give us agroat deal of help, 
but the matter presented a number of difficulties 
not least of which was the high level of expense 
which would be involved. But though you will 
now be disbanded I can axsure you that you 
will not be forgotten. Both officers and men, 
you come back to us with as your recommenda-~ 
tion the war service you have given, and there, 
can be no better recommendation than that. 
From among your officers many have appli 
for civil posts under the Government and their 
eases will now be coming up before the Joint 
Public Service Commission which is shortly 
visiting Cuttack. From among the other ranks 
a not inconsiderable proportion of you may 
intend returning to your own hoiwws azul villages , 


Ne 
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Major Mahanti receives His Excellency 


but*there™ will be "many7 who will want to"make 
use’ in Government positions of the new 
training and experience they have received. 
Their interests will not be over-looked. In addi- 
tion, as a part of the general All-India Employ- 
ment Service to our labour exchange we are 
setting up district organisations to keep a close 
and vigilant eye on your interests and help you 


Hile Excoieucy inspects the parade 
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to obtain suitable posts. There will also be 
a certain amount of land available in 


Government estates for those who seek an 
agricultural life away from 
villages. 


their own 


Fing hoisting 


I began by congratulating you onthe good 
work you have done. Let me end by repeating 
those congratulations and in particular by 
paying a tribute to your Com- 
manding Officer, Major Mahanti, 
who has done so much by his 
own keonness and hard work to 
bring you to the high standard 
of efficiency which you have 
reached and to impart to you 
that sense of military bearing 
and military tradition in which 
as Civil Pionecrs you have been 
so proud to share. 

Officers and mon, I offer you 
my warmest thanks for your 
good work and wish you all 
success in now returning to civil 
life and peace time occupations. 


ee 
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Public Funds in Orissa 


Orissa has a number of public funds, about which thepublic knows very 
little. Most of these date from the inauguration of the province. 
We give. below facts about each of these funds . 


The Orissa Boy Scouts Association Fund 

With the formation of the separate Orissa 
Province the Provincial Buy Scouts Assoviation, 
Orissa, was formed in 1936 as a distinct and 
separate unit. ‘ 

Tho administration of this association is 
vested ina general council with His Excellency 
the Governor of Orissa as the Chief Scout and 
Sri P. C. Harichandan Jagadov, zamindar of 
Surangi, as Chief Commissioner of the Executive 
Council. 

It has eight district associations under its 
control. They are the Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, 
Koraput, Sambalpur, Ganjam Plains, Ganjam 
Agency and Angul Associations, each having 
local groups under its jurisdiction. 

The funds of the Provincial Association con- 
sist of donations of its members, life-patrons, 
associate and life associates in addition to the 
feo from registration of troops and eontribution 
from Government. The balance of the funds at 
the end of October 1945 was Rs. 2,533-14.3. 
Utkal Go-mangal Samiti Fund 

The Utkal Go-mangal Samiti was constituted 
in the year 1934 under the kind patronage of 
His Excellency the Governor of Orissa with the 
object of bringing about an improvement of the 
cattle wealth of this Province. The Director of 
Development and the Deputy (now Addition vl) 
Director of Veterinary Services, Orissa, are the 
Honorary and Joint Secretarios respectively. 

Upto tho 31st March 1945 the Samiti pur- 
chased 74 Hariana bulls and 6 Bikaneri rams for 
distribution. A few Hariana cows were also 
secured for private parties. 6 Murra buffaloes 
wore purchased for the Samiti by the Provincial 
Government. 

By the 3lst March 1945 the number of cows 
served was 10,339 and the number of she-buffa- 
Joes served was 400. 2,699 male calves and 
2,575 female calves were born daring this period 
ag well as 82 male buffalo calves and 93 female 
buffalo calves. 

A sum of Rs, 44,774-10-0 has been spent as 
maintenance charges of the bulls kept at 
different centres besides Re. 4,965-2-6 spent in 
constructing sheds for them. 

A sum of Rs, 3,319-15-9 has been spent by 
the Samiti for the cultivation of fodder crops. 
By the 31st March 1945, 124 cattle shows were 
held in Orissa and 27,910 animals were exhibited, 
Rs, 13,456-9-0 was given away in the shape 
of prizes. The Samiti has contributed 
Rs. 16,548-13-0 for the cattle shows. 

The Samiti publishes an educative and illus- 
trated quarterly magazino in Oriya entitled 
© @o-managal Prachar ”. 


Tho main souroy of the committee’s receipts 
is the Government grant of Rs. 63,450-0-0 of 
which Rs. 51,450 is earmarked for the purchase 
of bulls and their maintenanco and the rest for 
financing cattle shows. The total receipts up to 
the Blst March 1945 was Rs, 97,740-9-6 and tho 
total expenditure Rs. £9,922. 

Government have sanctioned a recurring grant 
of Ra. 6,850 por year. Rs. 5,000 of this 
amount is intended for the maintenance of bulls 
of the Samiti at differont centres, Rs. 1,500 for 
financing cattle shows and Rs 350 for purchase 
of bull calves. 

The Orissa Flood Relief Fund 

The Flood Relief Fund was opened at a public 
meeting held for the purpose on the 18th August 
1937 with His Excellency the Governor of Orissa 
as the President. The object of the fund is to 
alleviate distress caused by floods and other 
natural calamities which have unfortunately 
become almost an annual affair in Orissa. 

The fund is mainly made up of subscriptions 
and donations by philanthropic persons made in 
response to various appeals issued from time to 
time. 

The fund is administered by two committees, 
(i) The Central Committee with His Excellency 
the Governor of Orissa as President, Secretary 
to the Revenue Commissioner (ex officio) and 
Pandit Jagannath Misra as Joint Honorary 
Seoretaries, Revenue Commissioner and Revenue 
Secretary, to the Government of Orissa as ex- 
officio members, in addition to vight other 
influencial non-officials as members and (ti) the 
Executive Committee with the Revenue 
Commissioner as Honorary Treasurer and 
Chairman, Socretary to the Revenue Commis- 
sioner as exofficio Honorary Secretary and 
six non-officials as members. This committee 
was reconstituted in the year 1944. 

The amounts so far sanctioned from this fund 
are Rs. 73,000 for gratuitous relief, Rs. 50,800 as 
assistance for house building, Rs. 22,000 for 
reclamation of land damaged by sand deposits 
and Rs, 23,575 for repairs of embankments and 
closures of breaches, The balance now available 
inthe fund is Rg. 27,950. 

The Orissa Leprosy Reliet Fund 

The Provincial Branch of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted 
according to the rules laid down in the memo- 
randum of the Central British Empire Leprosy 
Association with His Excellency the Governor 
of Orissa as President, the Hon’ble Minister 
(now Adviser) in charge of tho Health and 
Local Self-Government Departments as Vice 
Presidont, six nominated, six ex officio and four 
co-opted members. 
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Tho affairs of the Association and the Orissa 
Loprosy Fund are administered by the Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of the Director of 
Health ard Inspector-Geuer.J of Prisons, Orissa, 
as the ex-officio Chai-man, Provincial Leprosy and 
Health Publicity Officer as ex officio Honorary 
Seeretury and Treasurer, Civil Surgeoi, Cuttack 
as Vice-Chairman with two nominated and two 
elected membors from the Provincial Council. 

The fund was started with a lump sum grant 
of Rs. 17,000 from Government in 1934 togethor 
with Rs. 1137-8-0 from the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Assocition, Now Delhi. Member- 
ship subscriptions amount to Rs. 200 approxi- 
mately, Mon-y so far spent amounts to 
39116. The Association has a reserve fund 
of Rs. 39,000. 

Orissa Tuberculosis Association Fund 

In r sponse to His Exrelleney the Marchioness 
of Linlithgow’s appeals for the King Emperor’s 
Anti-Luberculosis fund His Excellency the 
Governor of Orissa issued an appeal to the public 
in Orissa for donations. A Provincial 
committee with His Exceilesicy the Governor as 
the President was formed to raise this fund early 
in 1938. At the ond of the year when the 
collection was closed the Central Comnmitteo 
returned to this province a sum of Rs, 42,655 
being 90 per cent of the total collection made 
from this province as its share. The Provincial 
Tuberculosis Association was then formed in 
1939 to carry on Anti-Tuberculosis work in the 
provin:e, 

The fund is administered by the Provincial 
Tuberculosis Association through its executive 
committee. 

The total receipts of the fund up to the end 
of 1944 was Ks. 74,824. The balance of 
the fund on the 3lst December 1y44 was 
Rs. 39,382-2-0, 

The Orissa industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
Fund 

This fund was raised for holding an industrial 
and agricultural exhibition in 1935. The balance 
of the fund amounting to 2,028-4.0 has been 
placed in tho Imperial Bank to the eredit of the 
Exhibition Committee. No other exhihition has 
beon held. There is no bar to spending the 
mo.:ey for purposes of public utility if the 
Committee so decide, Rai Bahadur U, ©. Das, 
M.B.E.,.i8 the Secretary and Troasurer of the 
Committee. 

The Orissa Protection Committee Fund 

This fund was raised for the protection of 
Oriya residents in the border Provinces. 
Rai Bahadur U. C, Das, m.n.x., is the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the fund. A sum of 
Rs. 274-10-0 belonging to this fund is in tho 
Bank. 

King George V Memorial Fund 

At @ public meeting held in July 1936 » 
general committee was formed with His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Orisaa as the President 
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to raise funds to commemorate His Lat® 
Majesty the King George V’s memory, Th® 
Governor's Secretary is the ex-officio Honorary 
Secretary of tho finds 

The fund was formally closed on the Ist Janu. 
ary 1938 but other smal! donations and one 
donation of Rs. 5,0) from the Mubaraja of 
deypore was subwqueutly received. The total 
amount received was Rs. 50,026-14-6. 

The original idea was that the procesds of the 
fund should be devoted first to the erection of 
a statue of his late Majesty at » suitable place 
in the Provi Tne Committee decided in 
September 1937 that a sum of Rs. 27,000 was to 
be set apart for the statue, Rs. 15,000 to be 
given to the Cuttack Leper Asylum fur the 
construction of a block for children to bo called 
the King George V ward. ‘The hclance was to 
be allotted to the Provincial Leprosy Associa- 
tion for any purpose which might be approved 
by the general committw. The amount sano. 
tioned fur constructing tw King George V ward 
was given, but owing to war-time conditions, 
nothing has so far been done xbout the erection 
of the statue. The major portion of the amount 
lying at tho eredit of the fund bas since been 
invested in interest-bearing securities 3 per 
cent Defence Bonds 1051-54 for 34,900 and 
3 por cent Victory Loan of 1957 for Rs. 1,500. 
At present there is an amount of Ks. $809-10-4 
in the fund’s current account with the Imperial 
Bank, Cuttack. 


The New Province Celebration Fund 

A committee namod in the New Province 
Celebration Committee with the Muhant Maha- 
raj of Emar Math asx the President and Rai 
Bahadur U.C. Das, wv.z. as the Secretary 
‘Treasurer raised funds for tiie Dusuyuration of 
the Province on the Ist April 1945, In the joint 
address presented to His Excclleney the 
Governor on the Ist April 1036 it was “stated 
that the inauguration of tho New Province 
would be commomorated by the establishment 
of @ public library named tho Madhusudan 
Orissa, Library as a memorial for the late 
Mr. Madhusudan Das, c.1.2., the prime mover 
of the agitation for the unification oi the Oriya- 
speaking tracts, The Committee decided that 
the balance that remaiied ont of the money 
collected for the New Province Celebrations 
would be used a, the nucleus of the library fund. 
Government were moved to muke a contribution 
of Rs, 25,000 for tie construction of a building 
for tho library. The mattor ig still pendins the 
final decision of Government. The Cuttack 
Municipality was ready to tuke up the manage- 
ment of the library when it was Started and 
was also ready to make a donation of Rs, 5,000 
to the fund. “There were also other promises of 
donations, none of which however were 
received. There isa balance of Rs, 4.064 in 
this fund lying with the imperial Bank, Cuttack, 
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own ranks before they can hope to win the 
goodwill and tho co-operation of the people. 
Police Mannal Rule 5 reads as follows :— 


“ (a) Behaviour lowards public—No police 
force can perfurm its duties With success unless 
it can win the respect and good feeling, and 
secure the co-operation, of the public. To this 
end, the exercise of forbearance, civility and 
courtesy towards’ all classes is enjoined on 
every rank. Firmuess in the ex2ention of duty 
is es.ential, but rudeness, hiurshness and bruta- 
lity are forbidden and will be severely punish. 
ed. The superior officers of the police shall not 
only observe a courteous and conciliatory 
demeanour themselves, but on all occasions 
endeavour to inculcate in their subordinates the 
necessity of combining tact with firmness and 
performing thetr duties in a maaner which shall 
be as little distasteful as possible to the public. 
No police officer xn look for promotion if his 
relations with the public are in conflict with the 
above orders, 


(4) Impartiality—All_ ranks shall obsorve 

sictest imparciality between  diffsrent 
constitutional partie. No police officer shall 
take part or assist in any way in political 
movements. nor shall he canvass, nor use his 
influcnes in connection with, nor take part in 
any clection to a Legislative body or local 
authority. If he exercises any right to vote, 


Damage by the 


Tt has been reported that the eyclonie storm 
accompanied with hewvy rain during the week 
ending the 2lst October 1945 affected the early 
winter paddy which was earing, flowering and 
ripening in certain parts of tho districts of 
Cuttack, Balasoro and Puri. Rabi crops such as 
Biri and Kulthi were sown at some places in the 
Cuttack «ist ict and they have been damaged 
to some extent, There was flood in the river 
Burabalang and in some other streamlets in the 
district of Balasore. Paddy plants in the lower 
regions of Sadr Subdivision of the district of 
Balasor)» which had already put on ears have 
been damaged 10 some extent by the flood. No 
loss of human life or cattle has been reported. 
Timely casual relief was given to the affected 
persons where necessary. The flood has since 
subsided, 

2. The exact extent of damage in the districts 
of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri is being 
ascertainod. 

3. Tt has heen reported that in the district of 
Ganjam about 60) acres of land were submerged 
in the coastal area of Manthireddi firka in 
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he shall do so without giving any indication of 
the manner in which he proposes to vote or,” 
has voted.” 


Although most officers and men have com- 
mitted this rule to memory it is regrettable that 
they do not practise what it preaches. The 
polico must always hearin mind that they are 
the servants, not ths masters, of the public and 
all their actions must be directed towards the 
well-being and protection of society as a whole 
and not be performed for selfish motives of their 
own, 


In order to bring about any effoctive improve- 
ment both must moet each other half-way and 
there can be no more opportune time for start- 
ing than now. The post-war world will be no 
Utopia and we will all have to undergo many 
severe hardships before the effects of the recent 
war can be eradicated. Lack of co-operation 
from the police will engender lack of co-opera- 
tion from the public and the more we have of 
the one, the more the other will follow. The 
opposite, however, is equally true and the 
spirit of co-operation on one side will foster a 
similar spirit on the other, Incid-nts may 
occur which will tend to rekindle hatred and 
distrust but if both public and police unceasingly 
keop in front of them as their objective the 
improvement of the relations between them, 
mutual confidence and respect will in time be 
secured. 


October storm 


Berhampur taluk and that there has bee: slight 
damage in the Balliguda subdivision. On the 
other hand the rain is reported to have 
minimised locust menace to the paddy crop, 
One house in Ambpua village of Ghumsur taluk 
collapsed on the 20th October 1945 as a result of 
which one man died and three were injured. The 
injured wore taken to Government hospital for 
treatment. No other damage to property, life 
or cattle has been reported so far. 


4. No damage has been reported so far in the 
Koraput district. 


5. In the district of Sambalpur there was 
rainfall with strong wind on some days during 
the weok ending tho 27th October 1945 Rainfall 
was injurious to the ripe paddy on the Mal lands 
and the wind to the paddy on Berua and Bahal 
lands which was in flowers, The extent of 
damage has been estimated at 3 to 6 annas at 
Sadr, 1 anna in Bargarh and 2 to 4 annas in 
Nawapara Subdivision of the affected crop. It 
is, however, reported that other paddy crops 
which were not in flower and Rabi crops were 
benefited by the rains. 


“ On the ossumption that India’s population 
has remained stationary since 1941, a suger 
ration of 24 lbs. per head per annum in towns 
with a population of 5,000 and over and of 
6 Ibs. per head in the rural areas, would result 
in an annual consumption of 15 lakh tons of 
sugar in India, ” stated the Sugar Controller for 
India in the course of an interview dealing with 
the sugar shortage in the country. As against 
the total pre-war consumption which ranged 
between 10 lakhs tons, he continued, civilian 
consumption alone in 1944-45 was over 10 lakh 
tons which quantity did not include the require- 
ments of factories manufacturing biscuits, con- 
fectionery, ete. There was no doubt therefore 
that the urban demand for sugar during the last 
few years had increased appreciably, 

Clearing certain misapprehensions about 
exports and military requirements, the Sugar 
Controller said that the total annual exports— 
which were to countries contiguous to India— 
were not more than 18,000 tons and allocations 
tothe Defence Services showed a@ progressive 
decline from 1,03,000 tons in 1943-44 to 81,000 
tons in 1944-45. 

Answering the criticiam that Government had 
done little to increase sugar production in the 
country, the Controller explained that this could 
be effected either by increasing prices for sugar- 
cane or providing better agricultural facilities 
such as adequate manure and water. As regards 
the first, in the interests of the food economy 
of the country Government had to guard against 
a switch-over by the cultivator from food crops 
to sugarcane, and as regards the latter, an in- 
crease in irrigation facilities could not be secured 


Increased urban demand for Sugar 
Controller on Present Sugar Position 


on a short-term basis. It was admitted that 
owing to war-timé conditions supplies of manure 


+ were quite inadequate to meet the demand. In 


spite of difficulties, the cane sowings in facto! 
areas have been increased since last year bot! 
in Bihar and U. P., the two main sugar produc- 
ing Provinces. = 


Dealing with transport, the Sugar Controller 
referred to Government’s policy to afford the 
highost priority to movement of foodgrains ; but 
he did not think that the loss in sugar amounted 
to more than 40,000 tons owing to lack of 
transport. ry 


The production of sugar in Bombay has deo- 
teased about 10,000 tons. But it is stated that 
this isin pursuance of the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s "‘ Grow More Food ” policy. 


‘There is a possibility of improving sugar 
production outside U. P., and Bihar, in Bongal. 
‘To conserve supplies for factories and prevent 
diversion of cane to gur, Bengal factories have 
been permitted to raise their sugar price for the 
season 1945-46 to enable them to pay Rs. 1/2/0 
per maund for cane to the cultivator, and con- 
cessions to marginal factories situated in less 
favourable areas have been granted to stimulate 
increased production. 

“ A point is sometimes made, ” said the Sugar 
Controller finally, “ that Indian sugar factories 
should work to their full capacity of 15 lakh 
tons a year. It is forgotten that even in pre-war 
years whon cane was plentiful—which condition 
does not exist today—the maximum production 
was only 12 lakh tons. ” 


Progress of the Grow More Food Campaign in Orissa during 1945-46 


An area of 3,082 acres has so fer been 
reclaimed. A sum of Rs. 99,201 has been 
advanced es loan for rcelamation and Rs, 42,535 
for purchase of ploughs and bullocks; Rs. 42,800 
has heen loaned out for excavation and rnova- 
tion of tanks and for sinking of pucca wells. 
An expenditure of Re, 83 only has }scen incurred 
on rewards for killing monkeys. Distribution 
of Joans will continue till the end of March 1946. 
The District Officers are issuing cash loans for 
the various projects mentioned above and it is 
hoped that every advantage will be taken by 
the cultivators of the heip rendered hy Govern- 


mts. 


hea 


made 


for ploughs and bullocks will be 


avatiatie® the cultivators who may be 


in need of money to purchase bullocks for 
yeneral cultivation purposes but preference will 
he given to these who will require it for break- 
ing new lands. 


2. 76,634 mds. of improved winter paddy 
seeds have been distributed during the last 
Kharif season. Besides, 24,892 mds. of Beali 
paddy seeds and 5,787 mds. of other Kharif 
seeds have heen distributed. Distribution of 
Rabi seeds is in progess. 


3. So far as manures are concerned, 525 mds. 
of Dhanicha, 1,208 mds. of Sun-hemp, $,4092 mds, 
of Oil-cake and 140 tons of Ammonium Sulphate 
have been distributed. 
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4 Ammonium sulphate is being sold to the 
cultivators at the following pooled prices fixed 
for different districts for each bag of 2 cwt, :— 


Rs. a. p. 
Cuttack aie +» 9 40 
Puri 32 -. 28 4 0 
Balasore om 29 4 0 
Sambalpur on +» 2812 0 
Ganjam a « 28 4 0 
Koraput ne “ 2 8 9 


REGISTERED No. P. 577 


The Ammonium Sulphate required for 
manuring paddy crops is sold to the cultivators 
at half the rates fixed above. 


The District Food Production: Officers and 
Agricultural Overseers have been asked not to 
soll more than 5 bags and one bag respectively 
to a group of cultivators and an individual 
cultivator. 


Activities of W. V. S. to continue 


Extract from a letter dated the 20th Septem- 
ber 1945 from Her Excellency Lady Wavell to 
Lady Lewis :— 


Now that Victory has come, I write to thank 
you and all members of the Orissa Branch of 
the Women’s Voluntary Services, India, for tho 
splendid work this Branch has accomplished 
during the war. 


Iam indeed proud to be the President of so 
fine a body of volunteers as the W.V.S. of 
India. 


Respite from waz docs not mean respite from 
work. Our immediate task is to give to the 
thousands of Prisoners of War and Civilian 
Internees; now being liberated, a kindly wel- 
coms, hospitality and service. 


For many months to come, the efforts of 
the W. V.S. (I) for the services will be needed. 
For the fighting men, time spent awaiting 
repatriation and retura to their homes and 
families is even more trying—now that war has 
ceased—than before. 


Clubs and Canteens, hospitality and enter- 
tainment must continue, showing to the 
members of the Forces our gratitude for what 
they have done during the past five years. 


I ask members, therefore, to remain at their 
present posts until such time as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief gives the word to disperse. 
He has promised to let us know when the need 
for any particular activity will cease. 34 _ 


Tais for the “present, and the present may 
mean many months. 
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The Editor regrets that No. 14 of the Orissa Review could not be published 
on account of the Puja Holidays 
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‘6 
13 Reasons 
Why Food Control and Rationing Must Continue ” 


The conditions that necessitated the bring- 
ing in of food Control still persist. 

The requirements of the Defence Services 
still have to be met. 

Economic disturbances are still in existence 
Transportation priorities are in force 
Production of food is not sufficient to 
meet requirements. 

Importations of foodyrams on & required 
scale are not available. 


o aee 8 = 


7 Essential foods cannot be exposed to the 
operations of speculators. 
8 Stabilization of prices is essential 
9 Confidence must be maintained 
10 Wastaye must be eliminated 
11 Reserve stocks must be built up 
12 Distribution of protective food to vulner- 
able sections is essential. 
13 The nutritional standards of the people 
have got to b> raised. 


Revive the Cottage Paddy Husking Industry 


In Oriss. out of about 39,28,282 acres of land 
under paddy cultivation, the districts of Cuttack, 
Ganjam and Sambalpur have 10,08,400 acres, 
6,49,607 acres and 2,61,594 acres respectively. 
The average yield of paddy per acre is 15 
maunds. 

In the past every village produce rice in the 
¢dhenki’ and this rice was usei in almost all 
the house-holds, It is rich in vitamin which is 
necossary for healthy growth of the body. 

Change of times have brought in machines 
and with them the paddy-husking machines. 
Rice millahave been established all over the 
province. The mill-owners being rich are able 
to purchase their requirements of paddy for the 
whole year and convert this into rice for export. 
These mills paved the way for the dislocation of 
the cottage paddy-husking industry. An 
average mill has a capacity of about 300 maunds 
paddy per day. 

Dhenki workers and trades thrown out of 
employment 

Production of rice in the Dhonki provided 
employment for thousands of village workers. 
particularly women, # large number of petty 
ealers who handled paddy for the Dhenki and 
large traders. The rice mills by their direct 
marketed rice, and an appreciable number of 
small and large purchases from the stockists in the 
interiors have thrown out of employment the 
petty dealers and the large and small traders, 
and by milling rice have deprived the femole 
workers of their means of livelihood. 

The rice millsemploy on the average five 
workers for every 50 maunds of rice they 
produce while the same quantity of rice pro- 
duced in the Dhenki would employ not loss than 
150 female workers and about 25 petty dpalers, 


Pounded husk—a by-product in rice manu- 
facturi—was left in the village for the village 
cattle by the cottage Dhenki and it supplied food 
to the animals during the dry months when 
fodder is always scarce. The mill on the other 
hand utilises this pounded husk in the mill 
furnace, and leaves nothing for the cattle. 

Milled rice—bad for health 

Mill rice as it is highly polished is deprived 
of much of its vitamin content and is not 
conducive to the healthy growth of the body. 
Its regular use causes health to deteriorate and 
brings on many diseases, particularly beriberi. 

Production of Dhenki rico should be 
encouraged as it provides work to large 
number of the villagers, yields healthy food, 
and leaves behind pounded husk for the village 
veattiv, There are facilities all over the Province 
for collection of paddy and sale of rice. Labour 
available is sufficient to work the industry. 
Sambalpur example 

Dhenki is very popular in tho Sambalpur 
district and as a result about 6} lakhs of 
maunds of Dhenki rico is exported annually 
from that district. The districts of Cuttack, 
Ganjam and a part of the Puri district have 
conditions similar to those of Sambalpur and it 


should be possible to revive this cottage industry 


in them. 

The Development Department will render all 
possible assistance to all interested persons who 
want to revive this or any other cottage 
industry. They will grant loans on easy pay- 
mont system «t small interest, under the State- 
‘Aid to Indusiries Act. Any further information 
and advise in this matter can be had from the 
Director of Development, Orisea, Cuttack. 
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No. 16 


The Orissa Sales Tax Bill, 1945, with its 
statement of objects and reasons, has been 
published in Part XI of the Orissa Gazette, dated 
the 9th November 1945 for the purpose of 
eliciting public opinion. All opinions received 
by the Chief Secretary to Government in the 
Finance Department before the 10th December 
1945 will be duly considered. 


The principles on which the Bill is based have 
been explained briefly in the statement of 
objects and reasons and, in greater detail, in the 
* Notes on the Clauses ” accompanying the Bill. 
Generally speaking the main features of the Bill 
are a8 follows :— 


All dealers, retail or wholesale, whose turn- 
over in the preceding year oxcecded Rs. 5,000 
will have to apply for registration in a pres- 
eribed form and will be granted a registration 
certificate. Contractors of roads, buildings and 
bridges will also be treated as dealers. Sales to 
a registered dealer of goods specified in his 
certificate of registration as being intended for 
re-sale by him or for use by him in the 
manufacture of any goods forsale or in the 
execution of a contract will be tax-free. For 
ihe guidance of dealers a list of registered 

lers showing the goods which may be sold to 
them free of tax will be compiled as soonas 
possible after the registration of dealers is 
complete. 


Apart from the exemption from the tax of 
the sales of goods by one registered dealer to 
another for the purpose of re-sale, the sale of 
certsin goods, like food-grains, salt, fresh milk, 

_meat, fish, vegetables, etc., standard and hand- 
loom cloth, yarn, raw jute, etc., will be free 
from tax, A list of such tax-free goods has been 
appended to the Bill published in the Gazette. 
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The Orissa Sales Tax Bill at a glance 
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The tax will thus be levied on sales to con- 
sumere of such goods as are not exempted from 
tax. The rate of tax will be three pies per 
rupee on the taxable turnover of the registered 
dealer. The Provincial Government, may, how- 
ever, by notification, fix a higher rate of tax, 
not exceeding half an anna in the rupee or any 
lower rate of tax, on the sale of any goods or 
class of goods specified in such notification. 


The registered dealers will submit periodical 
returns of their turnover. They will pay the 
tax at a Government treasury on the Baus of 
their own returns without waiting for assessment. 
The returns will then be scrutinised and an 
assessment will be made. Ifthe amount of the 
assessed tax is more than the tax already paid 
by the registered dealer, he will be called upon 
to pay the balance. Excess payments made by 
him will be refunded on application. 


The officers entrusted with the administration 
of the Act will have power to call for documents, 
to inspect any accounts or registers and to enter 
and search any business premises. Registered 
dealers will be expected to keep accounts in 
such manner as the Collector may direct. 


Assessments or orders passed under the Act 
or the rules made thereunder will not be called 
into question in any civil court. Provision has, 
however, been made for appeals to or revision or 
review of certain orders by the revenue authori- 
ties. Offences will be punishable with imprison- 
ment or with fine or with both. All offences 
under the Act will be treated as cognizable and 
bailable, ~ 


The Act will come into force on such date as 
Government may notify. 
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_ Counting the Cost, 
Impact of War on Anglo-American Allies 


The material wealth of Britain suffered greater 
joss than did that of her trans-Atlantic allies, 
according to an official report to the Combined 
Production and Resources Board. 

The report, which compares the impact of 
war on the home publics of the United King- 
dom, United States an¢ Canada, was prepared 
by @ committee composed of two representatives 
each of the three countries. 


Following are some of the statistics of 
analysis :— , 

From 1940 to 1944, Britain lived on hor 
eapital to the extent of nearly £4.500,000,000, 
incurred shipping losses estimated at £230,000,000 
and suffered air-raid damage of more than 
£1,200,000,000. During the same poriod, the 
United States “ materially increased” her 
capital wealth. 


The proportion of U. K. population mobilized 
in the Services even a3 late as 1944 was 30 per 
cent greater than in America, At the samo 
time the U. K. home labour force increased to 
61 per cent of the population over the age of 
16 as compared with 58°3 per cent in the United 
States and 57 per cent in Canada, 


United Kingdom workers put in on an average 
54:1 hours a week—1l4 per cent more than the 
U. S. average of 47°5 hours. 


From 1944 onwards, U. K. civilian purchases 
were 20 por cent below the pre-war level. In 
the United States and Canada they had risen 
by 10 to 15 per cent. While the consumption 
of food fell by 11 per cent in Britain, it rose by 
9 per cent in the United States and 13 per cent 
in Canada. 


Tho report contains a long list of commo- 
dities, United Kingdom purchases of which 
heavily declined, while those of United States 
and Canada either rose or showed a slighter fall. 
Britain’s purchases of clothing and footwear, for 
example, foll by 34 per cent between 1939 and 
1944, while thoso of the United States and 
Canada rose by 23 and 22 per cent respectively. 

United Kingdom percentago fall in household 
goods was as much as 82 per cent. American 
and Canadian purchases of these commodities 
also declined by 23:and 13 per cent respec- 
tively. United Kingdom consumption of 
“ other personal effects” declined by 37 per 
cent, while United States consumption increased 
by 43 per cent. 

By last spring rationing in Britain covered 
abont one-third of consumer goods, on a value 
basis, bought before the war. In the United 
States it was less than one-fifth. 


Tho war effort meant, firstly, that national 
production could not be expanded as much as in 
other war countries, Secondly, the United 
Kingdom had been far more dependent on 
imports of consumer goods than the United 
Status or Canada. These imports were heavily 
cut in order to releass more cargo space for 
shipment of war materials and divert the 
maximum resources to the purchase and manu- 
facture of arms and munition. Thirdly, Britain 
entered the war more than two years before tho 
United States of America, so that the impact 
on civilian production came earlier and lasted 
longer. While the United Kingdom public was 
using up its reserves, the United States and 
Canada were still helping to keep consumer 
purchases above the production of 1944. 


Increasing India’s Food Supplies 
Technological Possibilities 


In his address delivered to the East India 
Association, comments The Times, Sir John 
Woodhead drew upon bis experience as 
Chairman of the Famine Inquiry Commission to 
review in an authoritative fashion what Lord 
Scarborough described from the chair as one of 
the most important requirements o° today, that 
of increasing food supplies and improving the 
diot of the people of India. 


Of the present population of about 
400,000,000, it has been estimated that full one- 
third are undernourished while a still larger 
proportion are ill-nourished for lack of a 
balanced diet. The technological possibilities 
of increasing food production are very great. 
It is known that ‘the yield of rice can be 
increased by anything up to one-half by manur- 
ing and by the use of improved strains ; the 
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potential increases in millot and wheat are of the 
oNer of 30 per cent. 
Self-sufficiency —Practicabie as well as desirable 

The Famine Inquiry Commission concluded 
that self-sufficiency in cereals was practicable as 
-woll as desirable and as a policy for tho future 
a large increase in protective supplementary 
foods such as pulses, vegetables, fruit and fish 
was entirely feasible. Nor is there any mystery 
as to how the increase is to be achieved. The 
methods which must be followed, such as the 
provision of assured water-supply, utilization of 
every source of fertilizing material, cultivation 
of improved strains of plants and boasts, protec- 
tion of husbandry from pests and the husband- 
man fiom ill-health, all these are familiar in 
plans for tho improvement of rural economy 
in India. 
Concerted effort needed 

What is novel, however, is the increasing 
recognition that only a concerted effort ona 
national scale employing the resources of the 


O a 


people and the Government in a close partner- 
ship can avail to raise the Indian masses from 
tamshackle mediaovalism to ordered and progres- 
sive modernity. At present, the lack of 
purchasing power is the root of malnutrition, 
as ofthany other evils; increased agricultural 
production and better dict are bound up with 
the process of increasing the national wealth 
through simultaneous industrial dgvelopment, 

Urbanization and higher living standards may 
in turn exert their inflaenco upon the growth of 
population, for Sir Joh! Woodhead’s Commis- 
sion found that among the upper and profes- 
sional classes the birth-rate is falling steadily. 
Throughout the whole population, indeed the 
birth-rate fell from 34 per thousand in 1940 to 
26 per thousand in 1943, but this decline may 
be due to transient causes only. There seem 
to be good grounds for hoping that in future the 
pressure of population need present no immova- 
ble obstacle to the success of a really national 
movement for better livelihood. 


India’s War-time Foreign Trade 


Value Increases but Quantity Declines 
Headway in Exports of Manufactured, Goods 
Increased Trade with Empire Countries — 


Ascompared with the pre-war year 1938-39, 
the valuo of India’s foreign trade increased sub- 
stantially during the war period, that of exports 
of Indian merchandiso (private) by 46 per cent 
and imports of foreign merchandise (private) by 
32 per cent. The peak years of the war period 
have beon taken into account for this com puta- 
tion, which were 1941-42 and 1944-45 in the 
case of exports and imports, respectively. 

The bulk of trade, however, declined. That 
of exports, after maintaining a higher levol in 
1939-40, declined progressively, reaching the 
bottom of about 53 per cent of the pre-war 
level in 1944-45. As regards imports, except 
for a not very appreciable spurt in 1939.40, it 
was lower throughout the war, the lowest point 
touched being 39 per cent of the pre-war level 
in 1943-44. “There was, however, an upswing 
during 1944-45, the war poriod closing at more 
than 71 per cent of the pre-war level. 

The balance of trado in morchandise (private) 
in favour of India progressively improved until 
it reached the peak of 449 per cent above the 
pre-war level in 1943-44. There was, however, 
@ substantial drop in 1944-45 ; but even this 
lower figure of Rs. 27 crores compares favour- 
ably with the pre-war figure of Rs. 17 crores for 
1938-39. Tho war-time peak figure (1943-44) 
was Re. 92 trores. 

The above and the 


he following analysis of 
India’s war-time foreign 


trade does not how- 


ever, present the full picture, as the published 
figures, on which it is based, do not include 
either the value of exports or imports on 
Defence account or the value of transactions 
under Lease-Lend. They do not, therefore, 
account for the ontire volame of goods exported 
from or imported into the country. It may be 
presumed with justification tha. the volume of 
trade covered by these exoluded items consti- 
tuted a not inconsiderable part of the total trade 
of the country during the war period. 

Exports, imports and trade balance 

Exports of Indian merchandise inoreaspd! from 
Res. 163 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 204 crores in 
1939-40. Thereafter there was a decline to 
Rs. 187 orores in 1940-41, again an improve. 
ment to Rs. 238 crores in 1941-42 and again 
adecline to Rs, 188 crores in 1942-43. ‘There 
was, however, a progressive increase in the last 
two years of the war, the value improving to 
Rs. 199 crores in 1943-44 and to Rs. 211 crores 
in 1944-45, 

Imports of foreign merchandise also improved 
in the first year of the war, increasing from 
Bs. 152 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 165 crores in 
1939-40. There was a decline to Rs, 157 crorag 
in the following year, an improvement to Rs. 173 
crores in 1941-42 and again decline to Rs. 110 
crores in 1942-43, As in the case of exports, 
here too there was a progressive recovery in the 
last two years of tiie war, the value of imports 
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rising to Re. 118 crores in 1943-44 and to 
Rs. 201 crores in 1944-45, the peak figure for the 
war period. 

The balance of trade in merchandise (private) 
in favour of India, after rising from Rs. 17 
erores in 1938-39 to Rs. 48 crores in 1939-40, 
declined to Rs, 42 crores in 1940-41. There 
was a phenomenal increase in the succeeding 
three years, the figures being Rs. 80 crores, 
Rs. 85 crores and Rs, 92 crores in 1941-42, 
1942-43 and 1943-44, respectively. In the last 
year of the war, however, the favourable balance 
registered a precipitous drop to Rs. 27 crores, 
owing to a phenomenal increase in the value of 
imports alongside only a moderate increase in 
that of exports. 

Exports of Manufactures make Headway 

There was a large shift during the war in 
favour of exports of manufactures as against 
raw materials. Of the total value of Indian 
merchandise exported, manufactures improved 
their position from 29°8 per cent in 1938-39 to 
54°3 per cent in 1944-45, while raw materials 
declined from 45-8 per cent to 21°8 per cent over 
the period. On the other hand, the trend was 
reversed in the case of imports. While the 
value of manufactures imported declined from 
62 to 31°5 per cent of the total valuo of imports 
by about one-half raw materials improved their 
position nearly three times—from 22 to 59 per 
cent. 

These trends are an indication of the extent 
of Indian industrial development during the war. 
Before the war, India was mainly a raw material 
exporting country, importing predominantly 
manufactured goods. The war would appear to 
have reversed this trend. Exports of manufao- 
tures enjoyed the pride of place during the 
period, while their imports drastically declined 
and occupied only a secondary place. 

Increased Export Trade with Empire Countries 

As aresult mainly of cireumstances created 
by tye war, the export trade with Empire 
countries increased collectively as well as 
individually, The value of this trade amounted 
to Rs. 85 crores in 1938-39. It increased to 
Rs. 114 crores, 117 crores and 149 crores in 
1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42, respectively. 
Thereafter it declined to Rs, 126 cores in 
1942-43, but again increased to Rs. 129. crores in 
1943-44 and Rs. 138 crores in 1944-45, Tho 
highest level of offtake of Indian goods by, the 
United Kingdom was in 1941-42, when the value 
of exports to that country amounted to Rs. 77 
crores as against Rs. 66 crores in 1938-39. Tho 
offtake of certain other Empire countries was a8 
follows in 1944-45 as compared with 1938-39 (for 
which year figures are given within brackets): 
Aden and Dependencies Rs, 43 crores (Re. 90 
lakhs), Ceylon Rs. 19-2 crores (Rs, 5-1 crores), 


Union of South Africa Rs. 11'9 crores (Rs. 1°5° 


crores), Kenya Colony Rs. 3 crores (Res. 46 lakbr), 
Canada Rs. 6-9 crores (Rs. 2°1 crores), Australia 
Rs. 14'7 crores (Rs. 3 crores) and New Zealand 
Rs. 2°3 crores (Rs. 43 lakhs). 


The import trade with the Empire countries, + 


on the other hand, after rising from Rs. 89 
crores in 1938-39 to Re. 106 crores in 1941-42, 
declined to Rs. 61 crores in 1942-43 and Rs, 57 
crores in 1943-44. In 1944-45, however, there 
was again an increase to Rs, 78 crores which 
was still below the pre-war level of Rs. 89 
crores. There was an appreciable fall in the 
value of imports from the U. K., the lowest 
level touched being Re. 30 crores in 1942-43. 
Only Canada and Australia inoreased their 
sendings appreciably, the former from Rs. 90 
lakhs to Rs. 3°7 crores and the latter from 
Rs, 2-4 crores to Rs. 10°3 crores between 
1938-39 and 1944-45, 

Increase of exports te America and Middle East 

As regards foreign countries, while the 
aggregate value of exports to them declined, 
except for spurts in 1939-40 and 1941-42, the 
values relating to many individual and friendly 
neutral countries substantially increased. The 
lowest figures of aggregate value touched was 
Rs. 62 crores in 1942-43 as against Rs. 75 crores 
in 1938-39. There was subsequently a recovery 
and the war period closed with Rs. 73 crores. 
America’s offtake spectacularly increased from 
Rs. 13-9 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 468 crores in 
1941-42. Other countries which increased their 
offtake during the period were: Turkey from 
Rs. 40 lakhs to Rs. t*7 crores, Arabia from 
Ra. 1 crore to Rs. 2'3 crores, Iraq from Rs 50 
lakhs to Rs. 2°7 crores, Iran from Rs. 80 lakhs 
to Rs.2°7 crores, Egypt from Rs. 1-2 crores 
to Rs. 3°4 crores, West Indies from Rs. 80 lakhs 
to Rs, 2:3 crores and South America from 
Rs. 3°9 crores to Rs. 75 crores. 

The aggregate value of imports from foreign 
countries, on the other hand, showed an increase 
exoept in 1942-43 and 1943-44 and the war 
period ended with a two-fold increase over the 
pre-war year of 1938-39. This value improved 
from Rs. 64 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 123 crores 
in 1944-45. Increases were Foelstored regarding 
the despatches from many individual countries 
and here too America andthe Middle East 
countries played a prominent part. Tho 
U.S.A. increasod the value of her sendings 
from Rs. 9'8 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 50°5 crores 
in 1944.45. In the latter year she outstripped 
even tho U. K. and ogcupied the first place in 
the import trade of India. Other countries 
which improved their position during the war 
were: Iraq from Rs. 46 lakhs to Rs. 1°2 crores, 
Tran from Rs. 3°5 crores to Rs. 49°3~ crores and 
Egypt from Rs. 2'2 crores to Rs, 17°4 crores, 
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\ Discovery of New Anti-Malaria Drug 


. More effective than Mepacrine rae 


No war-time discovery is better calculated to 
alleviate human suffering than the new drug for 
the treatment of malaria. More deaths are 
annually caused in India by malaria than by 
any other disease. A still greater numbor is 
seriously debilitated by malaria and _ this 
handicaps the birth rate. It is well known that 
@ severe malaria wave in any locality depresses 
for several years the birth rate among the 
survivors. The latest peace-time figures show 
that malaria, before the war, caused 3,010,000 
deaths throughout the world annually. Research, 
stimulated by the difficulty of obtaining quinine 
and by heavy malaria losses Seong tho allied 
troops in the Eastern theatres of war, resulted 
in the emergence of two new chemical compounds 
useful against malaria, namely plasmaquine 
(plasmochinx) and mepacrine (atebrin). They 
worked wonders among troops engaged in the 
malarial areas. There is now announced a furthor 
discovery which is said to exceed vither of these 
in value. It isa compound named paludrine. 


The new drug is a produce of research by the 
Imperial Chemical Industries working in 
collaboration with the British Medical Research 
Council and in particular with the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine. Clinical trials began 
at the Liverpool School early in February last. 
A large number of patients were treated with 
excellent results. By arrangement with the 
Medical Council the drug was then flown to 
Australia where similar trials proved that the 
drug was more effective than mepacrine or 
quinine. 


Three requirements 
Particulars made available by the Imperial 


“Chemical Industries reveal many points of 


interest. There are, it is pointed out, three 
requirements for the perfect anti-malaria drug. 
It should be prophylactic, should control the 
symptoms of a patient actually suffering from 
malaria and should prevent relapses, one of the 
worst troubles with malaria. Mepacrine, which 
practically suporseded plasmaquine and quinine 
proved most valuable for the second of these 
purposes, but are only particularly successful for 
the first because, though they prevent symptoms 
developing after the attack by the malaria 
parasite, they do not prevent the lodgment of 
the parasite-and its continued life in the body. 


From its hiding place the parasite is always 
liable to emerge into the blood stream, multiply 
and cause fever when a safe opportunity occurs 
thruugh the vitality of a humay victim being 
temporarily lowered by gueh accidents xs a cold 
or overwork or even a sudden chang» of climate, 
Similarly, while the treatment with quiaiie or 
mepacrine during the attack of malaria rid the 
body of the discase by killing the malaria para- 
sites in the blood stream, it does not prevent 
rolaps-s of what is called benign tertivy malayia 
through the parasites esczping from the blood 
stream to placss of refuge where the drugs 
cannot affect them and re-emerging at a con- 
venient opportunity. 


How “ paludrine *’ was discovered 


During 1943 a team of Imperial Chemical 
Industries research work at Blackley near 
Manchester di 1 the existence of an anti- 
malaria activity in a cliss of compowids hithorto 
unexplored in this vonnection, This was the 
result of close colluboration in the same orgxnisa- 
tion between organic chemists and biologists. 
They were not trying to discover another quinine 
substitute or another mepacrine bui to find a 
now type of drug which would solve the 
problems which the earlier drags could not solve. 
Thus came paludrine. The first esse:itial was 
for biologists to discover the methods of testing 
to guide the attack on the unsolved p oblems in 
malaria therapy. The successful achievement 
of this made the rest possible. 


In reporting thes+ details the Imperial 
Chemical Industries say that paludrine is most 
remarkable in its protective action against 
infection from the bite of a mosquito. “They 
state, “ Itis certainly moro effective in this 
respect than either mepacrine or quinine and it 
may be that a suitaile dosage will afford comp- 
lete protection. Trial, however, is required to 
determine the full extent of its protective 
activity and it is yet tuo early to assess adequa- 
tely its value for the prevention of relapses ". 


Paludrine is colourless and does not give the 
undesirable yellowing effect. produced in most 
human cases treated with mepacrine and it is 
easier to manufacture than mepacrine or quinine, 
It is more pow rful in action than either, ono 


. Part of paludrine equalling three of mepacrine 


or ten of quinine. 
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IN SEARCH OF A HOUSE 


By “ Quiz ” 


For many years we have been living in-rented 
houses. My wife and her relations particularly 
used to that allthe ront I have been paying 


all theso years could have provided mo with 
two lurge-sizca houses of my own. Every time 
after the landlord had come to collect the 
monthly rent and gon away, it b sd become the 
habit of my wife to initiate a debate on the 
subject of house purchase which T woul: close 
with tho consoling words “ Let meseo”’. After 
some time my replies had lost t'cir consoling 
power and the first weck every month when the 
rent was due and peyable became to me a veri- 


table nightina T told my wif: one month that 
I would definitely set sbout bouss- hunting. 


Somehow or other my undertaking became 
very soon public property. Tn thi urse of the 
next few cays, several well-dee: and pros- 
perous young men ealiad on mo to enquire if 
T was intending to purchase a house. T never 
knew till then that T had so many well-wishers 
or that [ was so well known as all that. Some 
came with plans and estimates for building a 
small bungalow at next-to-nething cost on 
a most delectable site in the vicinity of the town. 
Some came with offer of beautiful ready-made 
houses in the most ‘‘ cligible” part of the city 
for really “attractive ” prices, All were 
pestering mo with ono thing or arother which 
would make a house really worth inhabiting and 
Twas fast becoming fed up with my under- 
taking. In shcer woarincss I gave in one day to 
the blandishments of a house-broker who, 
I thought, was the least objectionable of the 
species that were then making my life a misery. 
T consented to take # look at the house which 
this gentleman was at that time waxing eloquent 
about. 


Accordingly next morning I accompanied the 
house-broker to the howse and found that it was 
all that it was claimed tobe. The locality was 
good and the house itself was charming and 
pleasing to look at. The price asked for was not 
too much and was well within my means. Ttold 
tho house-broker that I was satisfied and that 
J would give him a definite reply after I had 
made enquiries of the previous occupants of the 
house, if any, ‘Tue broker immediately 
furnished me with the addresses of the three 
previous residents of the house. 


I did not want to lose much time, and 
dismissing the broker, for I did not want him to 
be present at my enquiries, proceeded to the 
first. addross, which was in a different part of 
the town. After some preliminaries, I broached 
the subject to the rather oily-looking gentleman 
who came out in response to my knock. The 
gentleman admitted to having lived in the house 
for a couple of years and advised not to lose 
moment before concluding the bargain. Ho 
said he spent the most happy years of his life 
in that house and regretted that he had not 
sufficient money himself to purchase it, 
However, I seemed to bim a good soul whom he 
was only too glad to help. The next person 
told me the same thing if possible in more 
graphic language and the third occupant was 
cven more enlogistic of the house than the other 
two were and clinched the argument by saying 
that I was made for the house and the house 
for me only, I related the gist of my enquiries 
to my wife and she would’nt allow me breathing 
time until the house was bought and the docn- 
ment signed, sealed and delivered to us. 


Beforo, however, moving in, I had ordered 
some necessary repairs and alterations to the 
house and these were taking some time. One 
day I wanted to see the progress made by the 
workmen. I was standing in front of the house 
on the street watching some repairs to the roof 
when a voice proceeding from the house 
opposite accosted me. Turning about, I found 
myself face to face with @ smart looking young 
man who was looking at me with, I thought, 
pitying eyes. He was a stranger to me but he 
seemed to know all about me and my recent 
purthase. He said he had long wanted to meet 
me and tell me something important which I 
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should know about the house I had purchased, , 


T seemed to him to be too good to be sent to my 
doom without being warned if he could help it. 
He did not know if it was too late, but he could 
not resist his good impluse to save me if he 
could, Allthis talk was Greek to me and I 
begged him to be more explicit. He then swore 
me to secrecy and revealed that the house that 
Thad purchased was built by a rich Marwari 
merchant and that within six months of his 
taking up his residence inside, he became 
bankrupt and committed suicide by hanging 
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himeelf in his bed room. The kind friend dwelt 
at length on the iniquity of house-brokers who 

the sake of igh commission betrayed 
unsuspecting purchasers like myself and implored 
me that, if I valued my peace and happiness, I 
would think a hundred times before I camo to 
live in that house. 


I was filled with uneasiness. I had paid, for 
me, a large sum for the house. When IT told my 
wife of what the well-meaning neighbour 
revealed in regard to our newly purchased house, 
she at once burst into tears and begged me to 
dispose of the house at once even At a loss. She 
said she had enough of house purchasing and 

romised she would never raise the question in 
future. She and the children were happy and 
they had not a day’s grief in all their lives in 
rented houses. But she would never step inside, 
much less live in, a suicide’s house and that was 
that. 


ae 


Next moming I sought the broker who had 
sold me the house and besought’ hia to take it 
off my hands. I promised him a commission of 
Re. 500 if only he would find another purchaser 
quickly. He hummed, and hawed and finally 
consented that he would see what he could do to 
help’me. After a few days, the house was sold 
and my bank balance hecame Rs. 400 the poorer 
and I was as before in tho rented house where T 
was always comfortable. Now-a-diys my wife 
he question of house purchase 

500 3s a cheap price to achieve 


marital peace 
The other day Mr. P. asked me if it was true 


J had purchased « house. [ tuld him the story. 
He laughed and informed me that’ my well- 
meaning neighbour had purchased the house. 
Mr. P. has not sworn me to seerecy but I am 
determined not to disclose to anybody how I 
was robbed of the house plus my five 
hundred.» ‘ 


ON POTATOES AND RICE 


By our special representative 


The man in the street has established a cause- 
and-effect relationship betwoen ' controls and 
high prices. Even those who onght to know 
better somehow feel that the situation would 
brighten up itself once the controls are with- 
drawn, In press and platform there is now 
an agitation against all controls and food 
control in particular. Press representatives 
always ask the question “ How long will the 
controls last” and are annoyed when told that 
they aro likely continue for some coneiderable 
time. 


The other day while going about the market 
place Isaw a few hundred people surrounding 
two or three dealers who were trying in vain to 
ration out among them a few maunds of 

tatoes which they had brought out for sale. 

+ was a Government shop and the consensus 
of opinion among the intending purchasers was 
that once Government refrain from interfering 
with private trade potatoes like every other 
thing would be casily had for the asking. The 
ready solution to the stalemate at the potato 
retail shop was that private dealers should be 
given their quota of potatoes for sale instead of 
Government trying to satisfy the consumers 
from their own shops. 


Faked sales lists 


The public memory is short, for it was 
only during last year that this expedient of 
taking the help of private trade channels for 
supplying potatoes was adopted. The result 
was that potatoes appeared only for a few 
hours in the bazar and when people heard about 
it and called at their vendors, they had to go 
home, not with potatoes. bui with tie informa- 
tion that the whole stock had been exhausted. 
The trick was simple. Daring the night 
dealers got ready their faked sales lists to show 
that they had sold the whole lot, though no- 
body got more than half a seer. But this was 
only from the white market, as opposed to the 
black, where this rotund beauty continued to 
last for about a month. The price was out- 
rageous, Re.1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per seer. ' The 
“haves” got their supplics and did not care 
about the price charged. Those that could not 
afford to pay. consoled themselves that potatoes 
were not meant for them. If this will satisfy 
the public I emphatically vote for the private 
trade channel. 


Last year’s experience forced Government 
to take over the retailer's job into their own 
hands. «The result has been to obviate black- 
marketing to a great extent from this particular 
trade. Fotatovs have come within the reachof 
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the ordinary people though it still needs some 
strength to suce:ed in getting near enough the 
retailer to get one’s supply. Some people 
stronger than mysclf on the other hand, present 
theraselves before the retailers, each time as 
different didividuals. and entitle themselves to 
many such half seersinstead of one a day. I 
guess this extra ration goes io the black-market. 
I tried to check impersonation and attempted to 
induce people to be pationt and from queues, 
but my advice feil flat on the surging crowd. 
People belivve that theré is nothing wrong with 
them, They argue on the analogy of pre-war 
conditions that decontrolling would pave the 
way for potatoes to go to their kitchens. 


Why we den’t get them 


This would be true if pre-war conditions 
prevailed at the present time, For one thing, 
the demand for potitocs has increase@ with the 
growth of population and tho presence of armed 
forces in the country. For another, war condi- 
tions havo created the habit among purchasers 
and businessmen to hold on to their stocks long 
enough to create a ‘scarcity’? demand for 
them. Commodities therefore do not flow 
smoothly in r se to the demand for thom. 
That is why supply of commodities has to be 
regulated. 


During normal times Bihar, United Provinces 
and Malras used to supply us our potatoes 
during the rainy season and early winter. 
Supplies from those sources have completely 
dried up. It was with a great deal «f effort 
that we Lave been promised a supply of a few 
tons of potatoes from Madras during these two 
months. Tt has already been explained above 
that this meagre supply if left to free trade 
would only reach a few and thet at black«market 
prices 


Would citcap rice really benefit us 2 


Now take the question of rice. There is a 
general demand from the consuming public that 
our rice should be cheaper than it was last year. 
That this dovs not represent the view of the 
producing class needs no mention, But 
suppo-ing our rice was made very mach cheaper, 
or control on rice were totally removed, 
should that help the consumers or harm them ? 
Those who remember the 1942 conditidus would 
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be better able to answer the question. Then 
rico was far cheaper in Orissa than it was in 
Bengal. The result was an exodus of Beng™l 
consumers by rail and on foot to take advantuge 
of our cheap rice. Mill owners,and stockisfs did 
everything at their command to drive all the 
surplus inte their godowns. Some of this was 
meant to be exported outside but most of it 
was intended to be stocked long enough in their 
godowns till there was a scarcity in the Province 
itself. That is why paddy which was selling at 
about 14 seers in December 1942 rose up to 
8 seers or even Iss per rupee during June 1943. 
It is very likely that the rate of paddy and 
rice in Orissa will be cheaper during the next 
year than it would be in Bengal or Madras but 
it would be courting trouble if we made it cheap 
enough to make it profitable for smugglers and 
black-marketeers to use all the devices at their 
command to deplete our resources for securing 
higher profits outside. 


Why not oppose black-marketeers vigorously ? 


Even with the best cfforts to combat iy on 
the part of the Government there is and will be 
some black-marketing going on unless the public 
co-operate with the Government to bring the 
black-marketeers to book. The black-marketeer’ 
trades in human misery and attempts to create 
chaotic conditions wherein be can thrive all the 
more, It is unfortunate that public resentment 
is so much aroused against the romedy while the 
discase is ignored. If everybody did his job 
honestly, controls would not be necessary. But 
they have to continue so long as there is a 
propensity among even a very fow to take 
undue advantage of the times for personal ends. 
Conditions are hound to get worse and controls 
all the stiffer so long as black-markcting is tole- 
rated and black-marketeers are allowed to pose 
as friends of the people. 


It may be that there are some corrupt 
officials among those who are entrusted with the 
task of working the controls. Government is 
always anxious to bring such officials to book 
and if the public co-operate, the difficult task of 
laying them by the heels would be made very 
easy. If, onthe other hand, black-marketeers 
are allowed to pose as guardians of the public 
and to try to keep corrupt officials on their side 
to serve their own ends, both Government and 
the people would only be going round and round 
in a vicious circle. 
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Prior to his departure from Delhi on 4 tour 
in Bengal and Bihar, tho Hon’ble Sir J. P. 
Srivastava, Food Member to the Government 
of India, has issued the following statement 
to the press :-— 

Farmers are never satisfied with the weather, 
but ever since the monsoon in Eastern India 
was deficient in the month of July and the early 
part of August, there has been anxioty and 
speculation among the press and the public as 
to whether Government could prevent another 
famine in 1946. A crop is not safe until it is 
harvested, and I have no desire to play the 
prophet, but in my judgment, unless some 
extraordinary disaster intervenes between now 
and the winter rice harvest, there should be no 
famine. On the contrary, unless the public 
allow themselves to be stampeded into an 
entirely unjustified panic, the Government of 
India and the Provincial Goveruments should 
certainly be in a position to prevent local 
shortages from developing, to honour their 
rationing obligations, and maintain full control 
of the situation. 


The ability of Government to prevent famine 
depends on fore knowledge of impending short- 
ages, the existence of working stocks on which 
it can draw, and the ability to move supplies 
into the threatoned area before trouble develops. 


Our resources, of course, are two-fold : firstly, 
our internal surpluses and the working stocks, 
in some cases, as in Bengal, very considerable, 
built up by Provincial Governments behind 
their rationing schemes, and, secondly, our 
share of the world’s surpluses at the disposal of 
the Combined Food Boards. During the past 
two years wo have, I claim, demonstrated that 
although it has never been possible for us to 
receive all the imports for which we asked, we 
have been able soto procure, move, and share 
out.our resources as to maintain the general 


160,000 tons of rice imports for India 


Food Member on 1946 Import Programme 


level of nutrition. This year we have several 
factors in our favour. The demands of the 
Defence Forces will be reduced, internal move. 
ment by rail will be easier, rationing has been 
well established, and®° for the first time for 
several years we can loék forward to the import 
of substantial quantities of rice. 


First instalment of rice quota 


Although rationing and controlled distribution 
in India, which is, I suppose, the largest single 
organised food unit in the world, have done 
a great deal to conserve resources, there can be 
no doubt that India needs, and will need for 
years to come, large imports of rice, the 
imports which were lost when Burma was lost. 
I am confident that ships will be coming into 
Indian ports with rice from the East before the 
end of the year. The pulse is beginning to beat 
again, the life-giving stream will soon begin to 
flow. At first, and probably for some time to 
come, it will not be so full and strong as it used 
to be. You cannot expect miracles of produc- 
tion and shipping from countries trying to 
restore their economy after years of fighting, 
invasion, and enemy occupation. You must 
not forget also that there are other doficit 
countries in the East, faced with grievous food 
problems, who have a claim to share the 
available resources. Nevertheless, we have 
already in 1945 been allotted 160,000 tons of 
rice from. Burma and Siam, and as you know, 
my officers have, during tho past fortnight, 
flown to Burma and Ceylon, firstly, to verify 
the presence of ready stocks in Rangoon and 
Bassein and then to arrange with the staff of 
the South East Asia Command, a programme 
of shipping for India’s share of the rice available. 
I have inyself taken advantage of Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s presence in Delhi to discuss this 
matter and 1 am confident that he will render 
every assistance. 


His Excellency addresses a mesting at 
Sambalpur 
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Orissa Pionsers at work on the Lede Road 
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Sir A. Clow, Governor of Assam, in the officers’ mess of the Orissa Pioneers 
(2nd Battalion) 
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EUROPE’S HOMELESS MILLIONS 
Problem of shelter for “Displaced Persons’’ 


By W. N. Ewer 


The quite untrue story which ran round 
the world the other day to the effect that the 
Soviet authorities in Germany had ordered-the 
immediate expulsion frém the Russian zone of 
all Germans, who had before or during the 
world war lived in the west, was more than 
unfortunate. But it did have one good conse- 
quence. It served to focus German attention 
on one of the most difficult, and at the same 
time tragic, problems confronting the Allies in 
Germany. 

Let me take the British zone as an example, 
not because conditions there are worse or more 
difficult than elsewhere, but simply because 
T am acquainted with the facts. When Allied 
armies came in from the west, they found on 
their hands not only hundreds of thousands 
of Allied prisoners of war but some 2,000,000 
Allied civilians of all nationalities who had been 
carried away from their homes by Germans to 
work as “slave labour” on the land and in the 
factories of the Reich, 

This, the first of “displaced persons ” 
problems, was dealt with far more rapidly and 
effectively than seemed at first possible. These 
millions of people were gathered into “ assembly 
centres” by special army detachments aided 
by U_N.R. R.A. teams. They were sorted 
out, fed, medically trgated and as rapidly as 
possible transferred to their own countries. 
‘The work has been nearly completed. 

Let me say in passing that the stories that 
they had been kept all these months in confine- 
ment behind barbed wire in conditions “ not 
very much better than those of Belsen” are 
fantastically untrue. I have myself recently 
visited some of the camps. I went, for example, 
to two Polish camps within a few miles of each 
other. The physical conditions in the two cases 
were not very different. In each oase, the 
inhabitants are, of course, per fectly free to move 
@out and are subject to no more than what 
corresponds to ordinary police control. In each 
ease, the camp is run by its own elected com- 
mittee and its own elected commandant. In 
each case, some 80 per cent of the inhabitants 
wished to return to Poland; the remaining 20 
per cent were either reluctant or afraid to do so. 

Yet the difference between the two camps 
was almost startling. In one, morale was at 
its lowest. Practically no work was being done. 
Everybody was just hanging wretchedly about 
and everyone was complaining about something 
or other. In the other, everybody seemed busy. 
They wore working on their patches of ground. 
They had their own football teams and had 
matches ; and though their conditions were so 
similar there, and overcrowding perhaps even 
greater than in the first camp, nobody seemed 
tv be grumbling. 

‘The second phase of the “ displaced persons ” 

blem is now facing us; During the war some 
Fo ,000 Germans were Moved by the Nazis out 


of the area, which is now the British zone, +o 
the east. It is these 2,000,000 people who are 
now coming back into the zone. A vast 
majority wish to do so. 

Now in the zone there are already some 
19,000,000 people. They have been fed and 
somehow sheltered through the coming winter. 
And the zone authorities—officials of the British 
Military Government-—-are working on very 
narrow margins. The normal food ration for 
ordinary Germans will, if everything goes 
according to plan, be 1,500 calories daily, about 
half the average consumption per head in 
Britain; and if there is anything like a trans- 
port breakdown in winter, conditions of millions 
of Germans will get far loss than ovon this. 
Damage through bombing to houses throughout 
the zone had been so heavy that it is only by 
the greatest exertions that even the barest 
minimum of shelter can be made available. In 
these circumstances, anything like a sudden 
flood of migrants from everywhere would upset 
all calculations and there will be a complete 
breakdown of all arrangements. The British 
Military Government has made plans for receiv- 
ing and distributing throughout the zone some- 
thing like 2,000,000 returning Germans. But it 
can only do this, if the flow is steady and 
controlled. 

At the moment, these homing western 
Germans are coming into the British zone at the 
rate of something like 10,000 daily through 
control stations. So far the machinery is work- 
ing efficiently well, But if any sudden strain 
were put upon it, it might easily break down 
completely. 

On the other side of the border, the Russians 
too have their own difficult problem. Not only 
must the local German population be kept, fed 
and sheltered, if famine and disease are not to 
break out on a large scale, but into the Russian 
zone there are now coming—though we do not 
accurately know—hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps even millions of destitute Germans who 
are being expelled from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and those areas of the Reich which have now 
passed under the Polish administration. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that the Soviet Military Government is anxious 
to get rid as rapidly as possible of 2,000,000 
western Germans as an additional burden for 
itself and as properly the responsibility of the 
western Allies. The British authorities want the 
transfer to be as slow and orderly as possible. 
The Russian authorities want the whole opera- 
tion to be carried out as rapidly as may be. It 
is a conflict of policy. But it is not a political 
conflict nor is there any kind of ill will on either 
side. It is just the natural difference between 
two sets of administrators, each almost at its 
wit’s end how to grapple with an appalling 
situation. 
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The Japanese call him Tonshi. His real 


‘game, Hirohito, is too sacred to’ be breathed by 


nrortal lips and is actually unknown to many 
Japanese. 

Hirohito (pronounced Hiroshto) is somewhat 
better than Japancso. He does not have the 
usual squat frame and tendency to bow legs. 
He has s horseman’s balance and a swimmer’s 
suppleness. He is a good physical specimen. 
The gonoral appearance is that of a student or 
of a gentleman with hobbies. 

One day when he retired from the shore to 
the palace he left behind a copy of ‘‘ Aesop’s 
Fables”. Although we did not touch it, 
a guard threatened us blackly, snatched it from 
our polluting gaze and bore it in through the 
gate as if it were a holy relic. Tho omperor’s 
fondness for *‘ Aesop” dates from his school- 
days. In spite of the fact that be was required 
to read the fables, he liked them, read and 
re-read them, and composed fables of his own in 
the same style, 


Emperor Hirohite with the former premier 
A keen reader 


This was when he was nine years old. Now 
he is forty-four, but those who are close to 
him say that he has not lost his young 
imagination. Black-suited lecturers go almost 
daily to the palace to address a class of one. 
Adult education has an advocate and example 
im the emperor. He takes regular courses in 
economics, zoology, literature, and art. He 
makes copious notes and keeps journal. 


‘A PEEP INTO THE MIKADO’S PRIVATE LIFE 


Gut off from the world 

The house provided for him is plain. 
The “ palaco” is a palace only because it 
houses royalty. It is a purely Japanese 
building, and lacks the most modern con- 
veniences. The Mikado is, of course, not 
allowed a telophone. Any communication with 
the outside world must go through the proper 
channels. He has little opportunity to hear either 
except on the gramophone or over the radio. 
Vast personal wealth 

Hirohito is one of the richest men in the 
world. Idonot refér to the fact that under 
the Constitution he owns all Japan. That is 
theory. But his actual personal holdings are 
vast. It has been the oustom in Japan for any 
new enterprise to give the emperor some shares 
of its stock, These presents are substantial, 
for a small gift would disgrace the donor. 
Tt takes 5,000 employees in the Imporial 
Household Department to administer his 
personal affairs, His salary is £280,000 a year ; 
and the emperor’s income from capital invest- 
ments is estimated at more than £25,000,000 
a year. He has large holdings in banks, 
railways, shipping firms and public utility 
concerns. His 325,000 acres of land, most of it 
still left to wild growth, would be sufficient to 
support many millions in his country of 
diminutive farms ‘and intensive cultivation. 
One man who ferreted out some figures, and 
was thereupon forced to leave Japan, is Kazuo 
Aoyama, now « leader in the Japanese Anti- 
Aggression League in China. According to 
Aoyama, the emperor owns 7°7 per cent of the 
total of Japanese capital, His holdings are said 
to be more than £1,500,000,000. General 
Mac-Arthur, the super-Emperor, has already 
issued orders for freezing the emperor’s assets. 
An Emperor's Leisure 

On the seaward side of the palace the royal 
recluse gets a breath of freedom. Wearing 
white suit and huge floppy straw hat, he runs 
races with his children, digs in the sand for 
shellfish, clambers through narrow cracks bet- 
ween the ten-foot boulders at the water-line 
where one must time one’s passage exactly to 
avoid an incoming wave, and picnics beside the 
thatched rest-house. He swims’ with a long, 
clean stroke and is evidently quite able to take 
care of himself in the water. Nevertheless 
extraordinary precautions are teken. A boastful 
of attendants floats nearby. A prescribed swim- 
ming area is marked off with red flags. Ifhe 
goes beyond them, which he rarely does, he 
finds the boat respectfully in his way, and he 
dutifully turns back. When garden and beach 
pall, the emperor may not take to the beautiful 
mountain-top trails, but he may go out to sea. 
In a small cabined motor yacht he and his 
crew, and sometimes a visiting biologist, sail 
slowly along the coast collecting specimens. 
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ORISSA REVIEW 


CUTTACK POT-POURRI a 


(By a correspondent) 


Cuttack District Board * 


The elections to the District Board were held 
from the 9th to the 14th November 1945. Of 
the 32 seats to be filled by elections, 23 had 
already been eeturned uncontested. Polling 
was held in 9 constituenaies. The newly consti- 
tuted body is expected to function from 
January 1946. An Advisory Board consisting 
of 24 members was functioning from 1943. Its 
functions were purely of an sdvisory nature. 
The Deputy Collector in charge was responsible 
for.the administration. 


The Buard had had to pass through a very 
critical period during the war. Tho income of 
the Board was affected as indicated below :— 

1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

8,48,179 3,31,402 2,90,627 280,020 

The heavy actual closing balances of 1940-41 


and 1941-42 were adequate to enable the Board 
to run its administration in 1941-42 without 


“much financial embarrassment, but the position 


became difficult from 1943. In addition to 
increased costs of maintenance and material 
owing to war conditions, the Board has had to 
meet this year the cost of elections, amounting 
to about Rs, 15,000. 


Bonefits of the needle 


In epite of the general nervousness of the rural 
masses to face the needle, a schume of mass 
innoculation was undertaken in 1944 in 6 
selected unions of the coastal area of the 
district, and 77°5 per cent of the population of 
these unions were innoculated. It is reported 
that cholera has been checked in all the villages 
where mass innoculation had been carried out, 
whereas it broke out ina virulent form in the 
adjoining unions. 

Six unions of Patkura which used to be 
subject to floods and cholora were selected for 
mass innoculation in the current year and nearly 
60 per cent of the total population are reported 
to have been innoculated. This is undoubtedly 
responsible for the absence of any severe out- 
break of cholera in Patkura this year. During 
the period of 9 months from Ist January to the 
end of September altogether 20 villages were 
affected with cholera resulting in 47 deaths, It 
may be noted that mass innoculation could not 
be carried out in most of these villages owing to 
the obduracy of the people themselves. 


Angul Civil Supplies 

In reply to @ press criticism against the Civil 
Supplies machinery of Angul, the Subdivisional 
Officer of Angul wishes to draw attention to 
the following points :— 

The dealers are required to maintain a 
customers’ register, in addition to endorsing 
the quantity supplied on the reverse of the 
permit. The register is duly checked by the 
inspecting staff. 

Licensed cloth-dealers have been appointed 
in all thanas, except Purunakote from where no 
dealer came forward to accept a quota But 
some dealers of Angul have been specially 
appointed to sell the quota of Purunakote in 
that area. Further, dealers have been asked 
to sell cloth in the mufassal hats, for the con- 
yenience of the villagers of the interior. 

The critics have talked of wide-spread black- 
marketing, but it would have been useful if 
they had mentioned specific cases to enable the 
authorities to launch an investigation. On the 
other hand, the Subdivisional Officer cites 
instances of disgruntled persons such as one 
man of Jarsinga who under the garb of a _politi- 
cal creed demanded hundred pieces of cloth 
for distribution in his village. This was denied 
to him as there wasa suspicion that he might 
himself sell these in the blackmarket. 
dajpur Committees 

Tho expedient of leaving the distribution of 
control commodities to union committees was 
also tried at Jajpur. But the Subdivisional 
Officer of Jajpur reports: “ Fora time these 
committees worked well, but gradually their 
enthusiasm abated. The committees became 
defunct and the distribution of controlled 
commodities returned to the Presidents with the 
consequent evi’s of one man control”. The 
Subdivisionsl officer has called upon the local 
leaders to co-operate with him in tho task of 
reconstituting the committees with a view to 
make them more effective. The Subdivisional 
Syndicate has appointed a responsible gentle- 
man to go round the subdivision and form 
popular committees. 

The small purchase scheme 

A sum of Ra. 35,000 was placed at the 
disposal of subdivisional officers, and 63 union 
committees have been started to help small 
scale procurement and distribution in local 
areas. Each union committee is entitled to 
draw @ capital amount of Rs. 500 with which 
to buy and stock paddy, and to sell it to 
needy local consumers. 


A news-item in the Hindu” tells of a clerk 
who got the sack for unorthodosly disposing of 
some electoral applications. Provincial Govern- 
ments, in their anxiety to make the forthcoming 
Provincial eloctions as representative and above 
criticism as possible, have undertaken to revise 
the electoral rolls in the matter of a few weeks. 
The press has created an enthusiasm among the 
people for enrolling themselves as voters and 
Indian political parties, for the first time, have 
bestirred themselves to make people apply for 
enrolment. Government who have already 
inflated their administrative machinery to cope 
with war and post-war problems have fought 
shy of expanding it further to cope with the 
inrushing applications. All this extra burden 
has fallen on the backs of the already overbur- 
dened clerkdom. They have to receive these 
applications, docket and tabulate them ; bring 
them up before officers “for favour of their 
orders”. How is this particular unfortunate 
clerk to blame when he, faced with the problem 
of tabulating the applications, thought that it 
did not matter if a few persons did not have 
the onerous duty of attending the polling booths 
to record their votes. He took some appli- 
cations in a lump and was consigning them to 
the fire when he was caught redhanded. It 
must have been the result of civil strife, for who 
other than a disgruntled peon or an ambitious 
colleague could have committed this ignominous 
deed of bringing such a matter before officers ? 


Sad fate of electors 


As for the officer, who passed orders for the 
dismissal of our poor friend, I must say he was 
@ ‘red-taper and had no sense of public duty. 
He should have realised, if he had any imagina- 
tion, that with a single match stick the clerk 
was making things very easy for many people 
besides himself and his officers. He was obvia- 
ting a tremendous amount of checking and 
hearing of ubjections on the part of his ungrate- 
ful officers and was doing a vast amount of good 
to the people whose applications were under- 
going the baptism of fire. Getting one’s name 
entered in the electoral roll is not so savoury 
a thing as one is led to think by designing 
political parties. It brings in its train a lot of 
botheration—knockings at the doors at all 
inconvenient hours, identical promises to rival 


A scribe thinks aloud 


Subjective appreciation of Good and Bad Officers 
(Gontributed) , 


candidates knowing that one cannot serve more 
than one at the polling booth. The worst comes 
on the polling day. You go merrily ina con- 
veyance which wajts for hours ‘at your doors, 
on the outward journey. The destination once 
reached, the apprehension that no conveyance 
would be available for the return journey makes 
you not a little uneasy. Then the canvassers, 
one dragging one way and the other another, bid 
fair to pull your arms right off. Entertainment 
is of course provided. The candidate who has 
not a very appetising programme to offer trios 
to win you over with appetising dishes. In 
itself a good meal is not unwelcome, but before 
it is safely down one’s throat there are attempts 
to extract a pledge to vote fur the host. There’s 
the rub: the scriptures attach great sanctity to 
the pledged word, though in election juris- 
prudence this does not make much of 
a difference. But the feeling that the post-tiffin 
promise has to be broken after it, takes away 
much of your zest for the food. 


The clerk was doing a real public good while 
saving so many people from many such un- 
fortunate situations, from the day their names 
were entered in the rolls till the day they cast 
their votes to come trudging back home in the 
wintry darkness that comes so suddenly after 
5p.m. the hour for the ballot boxes to be 
sealed, Unimaginative officers lost sight of all 
these considerations and gave the poor man the 
sack for all the gaod he was going todo to so 
many. But he may, after all, have the satisfac. 
tion in the hours of his unemployed musings 
that in this ungrateful world it is not unoften 
that good is returned with evil. 


Letters on the top of the almirah 


In this connection I remembor the Looal 
Board clerk who in order to minimise the work 
of himself and his Chairman had the good old 
habit of rolling letters into bundles and tossin 
them over his head on to the top of the almir: 
behind his back. Tho bundles rested untram- 
melled and unobserved on the cosy recess of the 
almirah top. To my mind it seems that this 
was exactly the purpose for which carpenters 
took sd much trouble to provide almirahs 
with ornamental tops. Undisposed of letters 
were followed by _ first, second and 
third reminders, which joined the originals 
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at their resting place. Whatever be the 
annoyance at the end where they wore issued 
it was all quiet and pleasant in my friend’s 
office, He could find time to bave unending 
gossip even in the busiest office hours. The 

hairman got all the miore time for his tours 
which afforded him opportunities for ‘‘ mass- 
contact ” besides giving him a nice sum every 
month as travelling allowance. This went on 
for years and none was the worse for it. The 
knowledge that tetters to the Local Board office 
would not be replied to,‘made people thrifty in 
the matter of postage. “he Board too indented 
for less service stamps. Contractors got their 
bills and the teachers their stiponds in or out of 
time, and no complaints reached the autborities. 


Things were going smoothly on when a very 
undesirable sort of Chairman unnecessarily took 
it upon himself to make a mental note of what 
letters were received and what were replied to. 
The ploasant relationship between the Chairman 
and his office was disturbed. There was 
suspicion on both sides. Eventually it led to 
a search of the office. The dust-covered 
bundles peeped out of the almirah top. There 
were suspensions, warnings, drafts of letters 
and indents of service stamps, depletion of the 
once overflowing stationery almirah—all extra 
work. The once quict office became a hell for 
scribbling and clicking of the typewriter. I do 
not know what good the Chairman did to any- 
body except involving himself in loss by way 
of curtailing his tour days. 


—or with the Dhobi 


Fortunately all officers are not so foolish or 
inconsiderate as the ones above referred to. It 
is really a pleasure to work under my friend K’s 
boss. He has developed the laudable habit of 
putting into his breast-pocket all letters that 
need explanations or long orders. His servant 
js not overeeareful or, more likely, has standing 
orders not to pry into the pockets while making 
over his clothes to the dhobi. Dhobies aro not 
noted for any overdose of propriety to return 
any papers or valuables when such come as 
windfalls to their possession. The letters 
invariably get lost, are followed by reminders 
and provoke indignant replies from his office 
like “Iam directed to state that the letter 
referred to does not appear to have been 
received in this office”. Copies como and if 
the copies by any ill luck go into the depart- 
ment the files dealing with them never return to 
the office after they have once been put up to 
the Secretary. The Registrar’s annual inspec- 
tion notes speak of files missing and files 
already lost. According to the rules framed by 


officers and not clerks, the latter are of course 
to be held responsible for all missings and losses, 
but fortunately no clerks in friend K’s depai 
mént have ever been punished by their kirfd- 
hearted superior. Assistants are lot off with 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd,4th and 6th warnings. When it 
comes to™the 6th instanco however there is 
none too severo romark in the character roll. 
But character rolls may on their part be 
conveniently lost at times. On the whole they 
area happy lot and we wish friend K’s boss 
long days of superannuated bliss. 


Mr. Biank’s whatnots 


Even better is the head of the—office. Once 
a filegoes to him it goes for ever. Nobody 
hears of them. Mr. Blank sees them piled on 
his whatnots but does not venture to disarrange 
them by untying the knots of the red tape. The 
clerks have a happy time. No sooner do they 
receive letters at their seats they write a line or 
two by way of notes, pass on to the head _assist- 
ant who blindly puts his initials and the files 
find easy passage to the already groaning what- 
nots of Mr. Blank’s office and residence. In one 
hour the whole office boredom is over and assist- 
ants may then visit other envious departments 
or make a trip to the pan-shop not far way 
from the office. In the afternoon there are 
applications for leave for the remaining hours 
on some ground or other. Bicycles move away 
in anticipation of leave being granted. What 
a happy time for all concerned ? Mr. Blank’s 
broad whatnots bear all the omissions and 
commissions of the assistants. He comes to 
office to have his lunch and goes back home to 
take his tea, though he seldom forgets to provide 
for two rickshaws or a hackney carriage to 
follow him home with files and precede him to 
office the next morning, with the same bundles 
unopened. 


How I wish all our officers were like this one 
orthe other. It is tragic that such kind ard 
well-meaning men are transferred by the 
callous powers that be. We however take con- 
solation under the pious feeling that it is 
improper to grudge our friends in other dopart- 
ments or offices the bliss which such o head of 
offico can bestow on his subordinates. The 
self-centred among us, however, do not look 
kindly on ,the unsympathetic attitude of people 
who do not see sense in ;keoping undisturbed 
such an officer at a post for a‘ considerable time 
till the effect of his ,easy management has 
sufficient time to result in quiet on least in one 
front. How I wish officialdom from top to 
bottom were filled with officers of my liking! 


New Scheme for the distribution of mill-made cloth 


A—-Procurement of cloth trom the producing 
\ Centres a 

sl. The existing arrangements will continue. 
The, Utkal Co-operative Cloth and Yarn Syndi- 
cate will be responsible for the procurement of 
Orissa’s quota of cloth under the control and 
direction of Government. The Syndicate will 
distribute cloth to wholesalers with the intima- 
tion to the District Officers concerned and the 
Controller of Supply and ‘Transport aubject to 
the conditions laid down in Supply and ‘Trans- 

rt Department’s Express letter No. 547(6)- 
$.1.(R.T.), dated the 3rd June 1945, addressed 
to all District Officers. - 

B—Distribution from wholesalers to retailors 

2. Wholesalers shall not be allowed to sell in 
retail and steps will be immediately taken to 
cancel benami rotail licences secured on behalf of 
wholesalers. 

3. To each wholesaler or to each group of 

- wholesalers where the number of wholesalers, 
e.g., in Cuttack, is large, will be linked (a) @ 
group of retailérs at the reception centre and 
(6) retailers of certain specified areas, ©.g-, 
polico-stations or taluks. A list of the retailers 
together with the names of the wholesalers or 
of the group of wholesalers by whom they will 
be served will be prepared and notified to 
all concerned. 

4. No wholesaler shall serve any retailer unless 
he js included in the group of retailers linked to 
him. Further no wholesaler will make supplies 
to retailers except on the production of a per- 
mit card by the retailer. The dotails of supplies 
together with the date and value thereof will 
have to be entered by the wholesaler in the 
permit card. The wholesaler shall also maintain, 
in addition to the registers and statements 
prescribed under the Orissa Cloth and Yarn 
Licensing Order, a ledger account in respect of 
each retailer with whom he is linked, in which 
will be recorded details of supplies made to the 
retailer from time to time together with the 
value thereof and the signature of the retailer 
concerned. 

5. Every wholesaler shall be required to 
furnish information of sales made to any retailer 
to the Subdivisional Officer, the Civil Supplies 
Officer and the President of the Thana or Union 
Committee as the case may be (vide below). 
C—Selection of retailers 

6. Selection of retailers, who should be linked 
to wholesalers will be made in the following 
manner :— 

(a) In urban areas persons who obtained 
retail liconces for the first time after the 28th 
February 1945 should be excluded ; also those 
who are reasonably believed to be carrying on 
retail trade benams on behalf of the wholesalers. 
‘The remaining dealers should be divided into 
suitable groups to be linked with wholesalers. 

(8) In rural areas a list of retail dealers should 
be drawn up for each thana excluding those 
who obtained their licences for the first time 


after the 28th February 1945. If the number 
of retailers is still unduly large, the list should 
be further curtailed on the basis of one dealer 
for about 3,000 of the population and as far as 
possible one dealer in. each union. Subject to 
the observance of these principles and to the 
variation from the suggested standard of one 
retail dealer for 3,000 of the population in thinly 
and thickly populated areas, the list of retail 
dealers, if unduly large, should be further 
weeded out on the basis of priority of licences. 

7. Every effort should be made by District 
Officers to combine retailers into an association. 
If a police-station is considered too large unit 
for the formation of an association, the associa- 
tions may be formed of retailers for a group 
of unions Ifsuch associations are formed the 
weeding out of retailers other than those’ who 
obtained licences for the first time after the 
28th February 1945 noed not be undertaken, 
The association as formed will be the channels 
of retail distribution through shops situated at 
places approved by the District Officers and 
will obtain quotas of cloth from wholesalers. 

8. The association of retailers in rural areas 
should function as such for the distribution of 
cloth direct to the consumers in place of 
numerous retailers. Tu urban areas if the 
retailers wish to combine into an association 
with the object of taking over all the cloth 
available for rctai sale from wholesalers and 
thereafter distribute them to their member 
retailers in an equitable manner, thers is no 
objection to this provided that strict control is 
exercised over the manner of distribution by 
the retailers’ associations and the latter main- 
tain ledger accounts in respect of each retailer- 
meniber stating dhe quantity, the value of cloth 
aliotted to him and the signature of the member- 
retailer. Such associations’ books shall be 
subjected to frequent serntiny by the district 
authorities. Such an association will also be 
subject to such directions as the District Officer 
may give them from time to time as to the 
manner of distribution amongst its members. 

9. Each rétailer both in the urban area and 
in the rural area will be given a permit card in 
the form annexed herewith. In the permit card 
will be stated the maximum value of cloth that 
a retailer can obtain ina month and also the 
minimum value of dhoties and sarees. The maxi- 
mum value will be fixed for each retailor after 
taking into considoration the number of retailers 
in his group and the population of the areas 
which it is intended to serve. All the retailers 
in any group will have the same maximum and 
minimum value of cloth mentioned in their 
cards, Care should be taken in fixing the 
maximum and minimum value of cloth, dhoties 
and sarees respectively—the former somewhat 
liberally and the latter on a conservative 
estimate. ‘Thia is necessary because it is possi- 
bie that some retailers may not require to buy 
up to the maximum value of cloth allotted to 


them an| in that case there will be a surplus 
for distribution to other retailers. 

10. Any cloth other than dhoties and sarees 
left undisposed of with the wholesaler on the 
25th of every month beginniag from November 
can be distributed to any retailer he may choose 
whether the retailer belongs to his group or 
not. The wholesaler shall, however, give intima 
tion of the quantities so distributed to the 
District and Subdivisional Officer concerned. 
D—Fair Price Shops 

11. Government have decided that Fair Price 
Shops should be started both in urban and rural 
areas. A suitable number 1aay be started in each 
urban area and ore in each police-station area as 
far as practicable. Co-operative stores wherever 
they exist and those who hive proved to be reli- 
able standard cluth dealers should be selected for 
the purpose ‘Those shops wjll get additional 
cloth over and above the quota for which they 
are legitimately entitled as retail dealers. The 
additional quota that will be given to all Fair 
Price Shops will be equal to not less than 5 per 
cent and not more than 7} per cent of the 
district quota of all varioties of cloth. Fair 
Price Shops will also be entitled to permit cards 
in which the total value of cloth permitted to 
them including their quota for the Fair Price 
Shops should be mentioned. 

12. All Fair Price Sheps will have a sign- 
board with the following description :— 

“ Pair Price Cloth Saop selected by Govern- 
ment” 
E—Distribution from retailers to consumers 

13. In areas where rationing of cloth is in 
force, sale and distribution of cloth from 
retailers to consumers shall be strictly in 
accordance with the instructions of Government 
communicated to the District Officers in 
Supply and ‘Transport’ Departmeut’s letter 

No, 14180(5)-S.T., dated the 11th Juno 1945. 

14. In rural areas each retail shop will serve 
a specified area. The shop shall be furnished 
with a rogister showing the names of the heads 
of the families in the area concerned and the 
nuuber of people in each family. Such registers 
will be made out from the chaukidari register or 
a similar document or on the basis of any 
census that may have been taken or may bo 
taken in future. The signature of the buyers 
of dhoties and sarees shall be taken in the 
register in token of cloth sold tothem. The 
tale of dhoties and sares will be made on the 
basis of a ration of 10 yards por capita per year 
for adults and 5 yards for children below 
10 yeare and above 3 years of age. 

15. There will be a committee for each” area 
served by a retail shop. The Committeo shall 
be predominantly a non-official committee with 
some officials in the area. The Supervisor of 
Supplies/Inspector of Supplies should be @ 
member of the Committee. Care should be 
taken to associate such non-officials with the 
Committee as have given cvidonce of their civic 
sense and are not likely to take undue advantage 
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of théir position. The Committee will advise 
the District’ Officer/Subdivisional Officer on the 
most suitable method of distribution of cloth. 
The members of the Committeo will have the 
power to check sales of dhoties and sarees but 
they will not have the right to order a retailer 
to dispose of cloth in a particular manner or to 
issue permits, It will be of advantage to include 
local social workers in the Committee. The 
Committee will also devise suitable means of 
indentifying persons and bringing the force of 
public opinion to work against hoarding by 
consumers and black-marketing. It is very 
doubtful if appreciable quantities of fine cloth 
will be received in the Provinee, but if any 
quota of fino cloth is aflotted to any area, the 
Committee will recommend the issue of special 
permits by the Subdivisional Officer for the sale 
of fine cloth. 


Sugarcane crop in Orissa 


The Director of Agriculture has published the 
second forecast of sugarcane crop of Orissa for 
1945-46. Onan average of tho five years ending 
1943-44, the area under sugarcane in the 
province represents approximately 0°8 per cent 
of the total area under the erop in India. 

Estimated area under the crop this year 
(in acres) is given below by districts :-— 


Cuttack 7,600 

Balasore a -- = 2,100 

Puri 3,600 

Sambalpur oe 7,500 

Koraput «- 10,500 

Ganjam ~ oe 2,400 
Total 33,700 acres 


This area shows @ slight rise’ over the figure 
for the previous year when the area under the 
crop was 33,200 acros. 

The weather was favourable in all the districts 
for the crop. The condition of the crop is good 
in the districts of Balasore, Sambalpur and 
Koraput and fair in other districts. The crop 
has been damaged to some extent by insect pest 
in the district of Cuttack. 


Second forecast of the cotton crop 


The total area under cotton continues to be 
as meagre as it was in the previous year being 
8,200 acres for the whole province of an ares 
(in acres) 20,653,921 (total area estimated to be 
under cultivation being 7,509,776). 

The above acreage is distributed among the 
districts as follows :— 


Cuttack 4,300 
Koraput . 2,300 
Sambalpur oe 1,000 
Ganjam ne 300 
Puri . oF 300 
Balasore es “e -- 


